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CHAPTER VI. 


THE WALL WHEREON THE FRUIT GREW. 


HILE the Christian Vagabond unbuckled the wallet 
from which he was never separated, the old man 
shuffled, and hobbled, and limped to a circle about 
him ; and peered, and wondered while he searched 

amidst the layers of paper and parchment with which it was filled. 

He dived almost to the bottom of the wallet where the papers 
were yellowest ; and with a direct hand that told the method that 
lay in the seeming confusion. Pocket editions of Bossuet, St. 
Vincent de Paul, Saint Frangois de Sales, Bienfaiteur des Pauvres, 
martyrologies, and his beloved and bethumbed classics, were jealously 
folded in the papers. A perfume of herbs, gathered in many fields, 
stole from the treasures ; and had a sweeter savour than that which 
the trading monks of Fécamp have distilled for centuries from the 
scented growths of their Norman downs. At length the Vagabond 
picked a grey coarse paper from a bundle ; closed the wallet, laid’ 
his staff across his knees, and said :— 

My brothers, it was in God’s house, in a little Flemish town, that 
an old, worn-out, unfortunate scholarewho had become an- inmate, 
gave me this. It was, he thought—and I thought with him—a bit 
of wisdom drifted to a corner where he found it, upon a peasant’s 
lips. His varied experience of men and things had led him to the 
conclusion—which is here picturesquely put—recommending it to 
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the uninformed or half-informed mind. “The horn-book is the corner- 
stone of society,” he would say while he polished his spectacles, and 
ground bits of chocolate between his gums—a habit which he had 
contracted while professor at a French provincial lyceum. Turn we, 
brothers, to the paper which he prized, and which, I see, is called, 


‘‘THE WALL WHEREON THE FRUIT GREW.” 


The way is tangled through a forest. The path is full of holes. 
The briars trail across, gins to catch the feet of the traveller. The 
heavy, moaning trees, upon the crowns of which the wind is playing 
far over head, cast a dull shadow. The timber, black and gnarled, 
crosses, in the leaden distance, in harsh lines. If a bright streak 
glitters by the sandy edges of the path, it is the outline of an adder. 
Slow and slimy movements of hideous creatures, enliven the bark of 
the trees. The weeds are vigorous and rank. The hemlock flourishes 
exceedingly. The air is charged with the noxious vapours of vegetable 
death. The toad is at home. It is here all venomous things charge 
their fangs with poison. , 

As the centre of the forest is neared, the trees are of darker hue, 
the shadows become funeral curtains, the steamy underwood is a net 
of thorns ; the animal life affrights the most robust heart. An open 
place ends the bare indication of a path. Over its broad expanse— 
say a cannon-shot in length and breadth—tiots a world of weeds and 
vermin. Pestilence exudes from the pores of reptile and plant. The 
jungle is higher than the head of man: highest towards the line 
which traverses the open space, parting it in two equal divisions. 
Towards this line the rank growths tend, like the waves of the sea to 
a stubborn, upright shore—resolved to bear over it and efface it. 
Through the briars, the dock leaves, and slothful stir of reptiles, an 
umbre wall is just perceptible. It is well-nigh choked. The crawling 
plants and creatures have bored it in every direction. Fungus is 
lifting it from its base. 

A man of wild aspect appears upon the dismal scene: his arms 
folded, and with a sickle in his right hand. He takes his chin 
between his thumb and fore-finger, and ponders over the waste 
rankness, the wall glistening with slime, the poisoned air, the swamp 
underfoot. In his bright eye, his ruddy skin, his broad and open 
chest, and square hands, health and strength are seen. Tenderness 
and kindness are in his smile. He is a benign giant, bent on the 
noble use of his force. Scanning the breadth of matted tares and 
grasses, at his feet, emotion stirs in the corners of his mouth, and his 
hand grips the sickle. Then slowly, and pensively he bares his 
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throat, and chest, and arms ; plants his feet firmly in the earth, 
stoops, and, with a mighty swing, settles to his work. The sickle 
whistles and hisses through the tares and briars: and about the 
worker’s head, the steam of the bruised and bleeding vegetation 
rises on the sunlight. It is whispered that the white vapours which 
rise about the plough, and over the reaper, are only the gossamer wings 
of millions of good little fairies who are blessing and encouraging the 
labourer. If he who toils in the fruity vineyard should be blessed, 
how much greater should his reward be, who clears the wilderness ; 
and, where the hemlock grew, plants the vine? 

While the sickle gleams and flashes, the vermin retreat and scatter. 
Beads break upon the brow of the lusty reaper, as, pausing to con- 
template the space he has cleared, he shades his eyes from the sun. 
The weeds before him lie thicker than those he has laid low. A 
scorpion crosses his foot, and he casts it far behind him with the 
point of his hatchet. And then his cautious fingers run along the 
edge of the new weapon he has lifted. 

“ This is work for the axe, not for the sickle,” he says. “ And, by 
the wall, there will be matter for the pick and the shovel. The 
weapon suited to the work, is one of Labour’s profoundest secrets.” 

While the mild giant stood, taking breath, and still running his 
fingers along the edge of his tool, there stole to his side the spare 
shadow of a man,—too light to make a foot-print upon the ground. 

“Lay by the axe: shoulder your weapon and begone,” said the 
lean one. 

Quietly the Giant answered, as though he had expected the in- 
truder and his question, — 

“The wilderness shall ring with the blows of this steel: and all 
shall be sweet and fruitful where now the air is poisoned, and the sun 
is outraged with corruption—in answer to his warmth.” 

“ Begone,” said the Shadow of a Man. “I am of the place. Turn 
up the rotten earth and it will stifle you. The adder will sting your 
hand: the damp vapours will rack your limbs with pain; the scor- 
pion will hide, in wait, in your working-shoes while you rest at the 
end of the day. Leave the waste as it has lain from the immemorial 
time. Break not the crust of the earth which is the foul grave’ of 
things that have crawled through ages. To stir it is death to you 
and to me. We know where the grape grows; where the peach may 
be plucked, soft to the touch as a damsel’s cheek: where the corn is 
red and heavy. There are to be fruitful places, and there are to be 
pest-holes. Begone.” 

“Stand back, and take thy faint ‘heart, to where the bank is 
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mossed, and flower-freaked ready to thy slumber. Go, pluck the 
fruit that has ripened to the music of thy snoring. Lap the wine of 
which not a grape has been plucked by thy hands. Stand away! or 
it may be, my back-stroke will graze thy shins.” 

“T go—for you are clearing your own graveyard—and mine.” 

The air vibrated with the blows of the Giant’s axe: the deadly 
berries fell tremulously from their stalks, and the petals of the weedy 
plants were spilt over the wreck which fell about the footsteps of the 
woodman. The veins rose upon his temples ; the blood glowed in 
his hands—while he pushed forward—making through the ever- 
thickening tangle, to wall. The sun was upon the shoulder of the 
hills, and the shadows of the trees were fantastically long, when for 
the first time the axe smote the brick, and was shivered in the hewer’s 
hands. 

The resounding blow brought the Shadow of a Man back, gliding 
through the shady labyrinth of the trees. He stood at the outer 
edge of the expanse the Giant had cleared. This one turned, with 
the splinters of his tool in his hand, and, smiling, waited for the 
timid Shadow to speak. 

“ Back, while you are sound : back, in the name of God!” cried 
the Shadow. 

But the Giant only folded his arms, and stood at rest. Then, after 
a pause—* It is in the cause of God, wan and wretched creature that 
thou art, I have bared my arms this day ; and, it being His will, shall 
bare them next sunrise.” 

“T tell you there is corn more than we shall ever bake: grapes 
more than we shall ever press: wool more than we shall ever spin. 
Nature must have her way—and Nature meant this for the toad, the 
adder, the scorpion, the hemlock, the carrion fly, the fungus, and all 
the lowest growths of the morass. I say again—come back— 
while you are whole. A newt is shifting across your arm, while I 
speak, Back, man—back.” 

The Giant lifted a pick, and laying it daintily in a barrow, threw his 
garment over his shoulders, slowly advanced from the splintered wall, 
to the Shadow of a Man—speaking as he came :— 

** It is a wilderness, and I shall make it the garden of my Prince.* 





* **Dites-moy, les Jardiniers des grands Princes ne sont-ils pas plus curieux et 
diligens 4 cultiver et embellir les jardins qu’ils ont en charge, que s’ils leur apparte- 
noient en proprieté? Mais pourquoi cela? Parce sans doute qu’ils considerent 
ces jardins-l4 comme jardins des Princes et des Rois, auxquels ils desirent de se 
rendre agréables par ces services-l4. Ma Philothée, les possessions que nous avons 
ne sont pas nétres, Dieu nous les a données a cultiver, et veut que nous les rendions 
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Hear me, thou broken outline of a man. I shall lie this night by my 
work—camp upon my battle-field. And I shall pray that thou wilt 
not disturb me with thy moanings. Go, eat thy lazy fill—thy 
untended fruits: I have got my corn to grind, my slabs to heat for 
my cakes. God grant thee a more valiant spirit away.” 

The vapid creature glided back, as the Giant advanced—still 
muttering : “Come, come: there is danger in every foot-fall. Come.” 

Day by day the Giant wrought along the wall. He tore the roots 
out of the foundations ; picked the vermin from the holes; mended 
the crevices ; rooted out the fungus. The Shadow of a Man came 
now and again—more shame-faced and timid and silent as the labours 
advanced. The wall rose clear and smooth, and of even line against 
the sky, wooing the sun from the south. Deep trenches of upturned 
earth stretched from its foundations. The very rottenness of the 
wilderness, became the foundation-glory of the garden. The wall 
stretched even, in shapely lines, between orderly rows of good 
growths. Under Spring showers and kissing winds, and coaxing 
baths of sunny air, the brick that had been the home of vermin, was 
clothed with flowers. The expanse around, under the Giant’s brawny 
hands, spread ever. ‘The Shadow of a Man disappeared, at length, 
covered with shame. The wall that had laughed with flowers, 
glowed with fruit. As the years passed, a kingdom of happy faces 
gathered to the north and south of the wall, And they made the 
Giant their king ; and blessed him for the perpetual lesson wrought 
by his hand upon the wall that sheltered them and gave them food. 





The Christian Vagabond, folding the grey paper, and finding its 
place in his wallet, said—‘‘ The poor Flemish scholar used to say 
that the blank, poisonous wall, the weeds and all the corruption, 
were meant to represent the hundred hideous growths of Ignorance. 
The mild and beaming Giant was the Schoolmaster. For there is 
wisdom of this complexion stored in odd places. I picked up a 
proverb once, among the Indians, They said, ‘The wise man 
knows and inquires: but the ignorant man knows not, and cannot 
tell how to know.” 

A bell of liquid sound rang in the corridor. The Vagabond rose, 
and saying, “ Brothers all, let us rest in God ”—went forth to the 
musical summons, 





fructueuses et utiles, et partant nous luy faisons service agréable d’en avoir soin.”— 
Introduction 2 la Vie Devote de Saint Francois de Sales, Evéque et Prince de Gendve, 
Lyon. 1668, ° 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE VAGABOND’S STORY. 


“ My father smote a white-headed beggar, who craved help at his 
gate, one cold morning ; and I saw the blow, as I stood in the 
lodge with the son of his gate-keeper, to whose society I escaped 
whenever the opportunity offered, or I could make one.” 

Thus the Christian Vagabond began, speaking in the refectory to 
the Lady of Charity and the Sisters. He passed his hands wearily 
over his eyes, and hesitated. 

“It is so long ago, my sisters. It plagues me to hold a thread 
which stretches so far. Yea, but I remember Felix ; for, in my early 
wanderings he was my companion, and my comforter through dark 
days. On that morning when my father harmed the beggar, Felix hid 
his face within his hands, and crept to a dark corner of the Lodge. 
He had a heart of gold. My eyes flashed fire: my limbs shook. I 
was but fourteen. I said to my father, ‘Nay, sir, with all filial 
respect—the man’s hair is white, and his knees shake under him, 
See, his staff has fallen from his unnerved hand.’—‘ Peace, boy, and 
go within the castle,’ was my answer, as the author of my mortal 
being rode forth: and the beggar smiling upon me through his grief, 
so that he drew a flood of tears from my eyes, turned away. I picked 
his staff from the earth for him: it was my duty ; and I begged him 
to enter the Lodge. Felix came forth and entreated him, but he 
was proud and held on away from us: and as he went up the road, 
Felix laid his hand on my arm, and said, ‘ See, master, the blood !’ 
A red stream was trickling from under his tattered hat over the 
silver locks. 

“That sight made me a wanderer.” 

The Vagabond ceased: and again passed his hands slowly over 
his eyes. 

“ Not to-day—not to-day.” 

The Lady of Charity softly interposed,— 

“ Our Brother is weary.” 

“Tt is coming: it comes,” the Vagabond replied, his face brighten- 
ing with the beams of the returning light in his brain. “ Felix was a 
‘good, brave boy: child of a pious mother. It is upon the mother’s 
knee the destinies of empires are shaped. I shared the counsel 
that was Felix’s most precious portion, learning with him upon his 
mother’s lap. They were my father’s servants, and born to be mine: 
and they were my highest teachers. Under the thatch of the Lodge 
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at my father’s gates, I found homely, holy lessons, and saw all the 
glorious power of gentleness. The story that knit my heart with the 
heart of the gate-keeper’s son Felix was that of Clotilda, which we 
read together under a hedge, while Felix was playing the part of 
gosherd to a flock his father kept. And is it not a sweet story of the 
white hand subduing the mailed arm? It sank deep into us when 
the mother of Felix, in her rude peasant speech, applied it to the 
folk of her own condition ; and ruled her rough husband by it.” 

“The early vision of Clotilda that filled every nook and corner of 
my heart and mind is the grandest I have known. We lay poring 
over the book—no bigger than a thumb-nail—in which it was folded, 
and carried our eyes along the lines of the pages which we had to 
spell, with blades of grass we plucked at our elbows. What a gentle 
figure, brave with the most heavenly spirit of faith and endurance ! 
The patient mother, with her head bowed under the stroke of God 
over her dead child, and not murmuring. Brute force, uncouth men, 
pagan ferocity, all around ; a glowering idolater for lord and master, 
brought to her under his long hair, upon a warrior’s shield! Clovis 
was a noble beast of pagan instincts, smitten by the gentle beauty 
of Princess Clotilda.» With quickly beating hearts we followed 
Aurelianus, the messenger of Clovis to the Court of Burgundy, 
whither he was despatched, to seek the hand of the princess for his 
rude master. In the guise of a beggar, Aurelianus stood in the porch 
of the church, where Clotilda distributed alms, on coming away 
from prayers. ‘The man in rags spake to her. She dealt no blow to 
his seeming misery, my sisters ; but gentle and quiet at heart, because 
strong in faith, she passed aside from the crowd with her supplicant. 
He put his rags apart, discovered the ambassador, and discharged the 
message Clovis had given him,—tendering the prince’s ring. The 
gentle Christian girl was not troubled, nor astonished, the chronicler 
related. She took the ring of Clovis, and gave her own in exchange 
to Aurelianus. We drew pictures of her departing in her chariot 
drawn by oxen and lad.n with treasures, to the north of Gaul. 
Pursued, she left the slow oxen for the fleetest horse, and was at the 
feet of Clovis, even before his ambassador Aurelianus had returned 
—bringing with her to the kingdom of the barbaric Franks, the 
vivifying faith of the Christian, and the irresistible example of her all 
conquering gentleness. 

“She treated the beggar in the porch as the possible angel robed 
in poverty. We praised her the live-long day: and the mother of 
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Felix could not tire of her name. And out of that humble home of 
my father’s servants, did I see him draw blood through the white 
hairs of a wanderer who sought no greater sacrifice than a crust! 

“T tell you, sisters, that blow made a wanderer of me. 

“ The life of Clotilda, battling against the Pagan court, with her 
sweetness, her resignation in affliction, her patience when her lusty 
husband, smeared with the strife of the field, scoffed .t her God; 
penetrated our young souls—and often Felix’s flock strayed out of all 
bounds, while we pored over the greasy pages of the book. Re- 
proached with the death of her child, in this, that she had carried it 
to Christian baptism ; she bowed her head, and prayed. And when 
Clodomir was born to her—amid the furious pagans who surged 
about her brave weakness, her invincible timidity, her dominant 
mildness—she carried the second of her flesh to the font, and the 
infant was on the point of death ; her sublime faith bore her again 
through all the fiery wrath of her husband. It is a glorious thought 
of old that it is in the abyss of abysses, the saints can, with the 
greatest comfort, spread their wings. 

“ Clotilda wept and prayed, and prayed and wept: and she was 
comforted with the return of her child to health. Within those 
precious tears was arched the rainbow-promise of brighter days. 
The German hordes swept to the banks of the Rhine : fire-breathing 
Pagan Clovis flew to meet them and fight the battle of Tolbiac. The 
day was against Clovis; his hosts were bending back before the 
furious German strength—when the heart of the king’s gentle wife 
stirred against his breast, and the memory of her faith broke, as a 
light, upon him. 

“*God of Clotilda!’ he cried, ‘Give me victory, and I am 
thine !’” 

The Christian Vagabond’s voice had cleared and become dulcet, 
as he travelled over this passage of his boyhood. 

* ¢ Remember the God of Clotilda,’ the mother of Felix would say 
when there was a trouble in her household. The God of Clotilda 
was familiar to my lips: and day by day we fought over again the 
battle of Tolbiac ; talked of the beggar-ambassador of Clovis ; and, I 
hope, were gentle in our daily duties, remembering these things, 
carried forward to us by the grace of God, through some thirteen 
generations. When Felix was impatient, or unruly: his mother 
would raise her finger (her arm, my sisters, never) and bring him 
back to willing duty, with the simple words, ‘ Felix, Remember the 
God of Clotilda !’ 

“The warrior Clovis returned to Clotilda, and was true to the vow 
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of the battle-field ; and henceforth—is not this exquisite ?—we hear 
no more of.the Christian Princess, whose gentle arms were the cradle 
of Christian France. Her softness, and resignation under suffering ; her 
weakness that was mightier than all the brute force of Clovis and his 
blood-thirsty legions—produced in the hearts of Felix and myself a 
happy light which guided us every day. ‘God of Clotilda!’ we 
exclaimed, whenever a bit of temper showed itself in either of us. 

‘‘Tmagine, then, dear sisters, how woful was the day on which my 
father smote the beggar at our gates—smote Aurelianus, the messenger 
of Clovis! The blow closed my heart on my home—for already my 
mother had been carried away from it, and a lamp burned ever in 
the village church where she lay, and where my steps were heard 
every morning. I was heir to my father’s vast estate, and inheritor 
of my mother’s fortune. I heard that my coffers were of prodigious 
build, and that there were kings not richer than your humble servant. 
I was not stirred by the news, nor elated by the homage which 
avaricious, expectant men paid my baby foot-prints. My father 
scoffed at me for a girl—because my words were soft, he said, 
and I had no taste for the arts of war. Yet I was, in muscle, a 
lion. He told men that my strength was wasted. My arm was shaped 
to bear the standard into the thickest of the fray ; and I used it to lift 
and toss peasant urchins in the village. He despised my mildness. 
I should have been at broad-sword or in the saddle when I was at 
the church by my mother’s grave, or thumbing the little library of 
the gate-house. 

‘“‘ My father went forth, with clanging retinue, to a great war. As 
he passed out through the gates, and I stood bare-headed to take 
dutiful leave of him, he looked disdainfully and pitifully down upon 
me, and placed his hand upon my skull and blessed me with only 
half his heart. When, however, he reached the first bend of the road, 
he turned in his saddle, and looked upon me, it was consolation to 
me afterwards to remember, with something of a father’s face. 

“ Felix and I were more than ever together, when I was left 
master of the domain. For they who were appointed over me, 
humoured me in all things, as the heir-expectant is generally 
humoured—especially when his father is gone forth to war. I 
was melted to tears very often, as we passed through the village 
(every stone and mud-wall of which was to be mine) and I looked 
upon the misery of the women and children—and saw the skeleton 
shapes of the aged, who could no longer creep to work in the fields. 

““* How many centuries ago is it, my Felix?’ I would say to my 
peasant companion, ‘since the pagan Clovis was baptised at Rheims? 
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A Christian land so ancient, and yet defaced with this wrong put by 
one man upon a hundred brethren! The God of Clotilda-is the God 
of these folks, of their rich oppressors, of the gorgeous court, where a 
page’s trinket is worth the labour of a cow-herd’s life.’ 

* Felix bowed his head, but would not, or could not, answer—save 
—‘ You see, they are patient—and patience in suffering was the 
stoutest chain in the mail of the Princess of Burgundy.’ 

“They bore my father home upon a splintered gun carriage, rigid 
in death, and with a black stroke across the brow. It was a hand- 
some, knightly countenance ; and the stern men who carried him to 
the state chamber, whispered that a hero had fallen. After the 
country round about had flocked reverently to gaze their last upon 
the face of the dead lord of the soil, he was laid by the side of my 
mother—and I came forth from under the porch, to stand alone in 
the world. 

*¢*God of Clotilda!’ was my prayer that night, when I was left 
for the first time, to rest in the great chamber of the castle, as its 
absolute master—‘ God of Clotilda! make me, in truth, a Christian. 
Guard me while I wander in search of that beggar whom my father 
smote: and forgive him that struck the blow.’ 

“TI slept the dead sleep which is the mercy given to the grief- 
laden. I had inherited enormous treasures, leagues of land, whole 
villages. In my unworthy hands was laid the human destiny of men, 
by the score. I bent under the load : I groaned before the treasure : 
I spurned the land with my heel. I wept till I slept. 

** And a few days afterwards, I arose on a Spring morning—to the 
songs of the birds rejoicing in the Southern wind. I went forth, and 
took Felix with me into a wood behind the castle. The earth was 
purple and yellow with the early flowers of the year: and the leaves 
were breaking through the buds. I took the stoutest, straightest 
bough I could find—after painstaking examination of many trees. 
Felix smiled as he watched me with my knife. 

“You have lost no strength, sir,’ he said. 

“¢ All I have I shall need, my Felix. Let us rest while I trim my 
staff—for I have much to say to you this day.’ We sat upon the 
stumps of trees my woodman had left; and, while I worked with my 
knife, I recounted to Felix the plan on which my heart was set. I 
would not have him interrupt, nor advise me: for my resolution was 
shaken, and I called upon the God of Clotilda to give us both the 
courage needful to our respective duties—gazing up through the 
lattice of the Jeafless trees, into the smiling blue, whither the Jarks 
had bent their wings out of the young crops. 
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“You have sorrow and a load before you,’ ™ Felix said, but 
not by way of dissuasion. 

“Tt is my hope for strength: for calamity fortifies the sinews of 
the soul, as the snow keeps the corn warm.’ 

“ While I barked my staff—and the task was not one of a few 
minutes, I gave my directions to Felix, to whose honour and 
prudence I commended the keeping of my estate—young though he 
was, and loudly though the greedy underlings and rapacious stewards 
of my father’s day protested. I was called, without my hearing, a 
froward boy, unfitted to be the lord of such a domain. My first 
bailiff strode past, with the dogs, while I was talking to my gate- 
keeper’s son ; and when he was at a distance, I saw him turn, and 
shake his hands in the air. That it had come to this[pass! The 
peasant boy, Felix; and the lord of the soil was sitting on equal 
terms with the groundling ! ! 

‘“* When the staff was smoothed and trimmed, and measured to my 
height, I shook the hand of Felix, my good companion, asked his 
gentle mother’s blessing ; and as I passed through my castle gates, I 
heard the sweet low voice that had warmed and brightened my 
childhood say devoutly—‘ God of Clotilda guard and bless him !’ 

“Felix was at his mother’s side: and both were upon their knees. 
Some water—good Sisters—some water.” 


( Zo be continued.) 





SUMMER’S SOLITARY. 


© 


uf) —<\y(¢ ARK, to that musical hermit there 
ll Singing his old familiar air! 
[fe Strange, that a simple and homely bird 
3 » Should put so much melody into a word ; 
For the song that he sings to us every day 
Is but a little two-syllabled lay,— 
Sung ’neath the brightest of April skies 
First in the garden of Paradise, 
And then bequeathed, by the ages old, 
From sire to son, with the buttercup’s gold. 


What bliss to sit in the Summer’s smile ! 
Dreaming away on a meadow stile, 

Wooing the muse to his bell-notes sweet 

With the cowslips dotting the grass at my feet. 
List! to the silvery ring of his tongue, 
Sounding so merrily through the day long, 
Oh, what a life must that happy bird’s be ! 

All sunshine and joy in the crown of a tree ; 
Save when he flits making a song of his name, 
For ever, and ever, and ever the same. 


“T’ve seen the eye sparkle, and pallid cheek flush, 
At the sight of a swallow, and sound of a thrush, 
But the rapture that kindles the breast of the weak 
At thy first salutation, no language can speak ; 
Then hail to thee, bonny bird, bonny bird hail ! 
And redden with crimson the cheeks of the pale. 


O bard of bright April, O laugher of May, 

And echo of June on each sunshiny day, 

How my spirit leapt up, when I heard thee begin, 
As I lay on the flowery ledge of a lyn, 

Eyeing the cloudlets that mottled the blue, 

Or watching the ruby flame out in the dew! 
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Whilst hearing thee singing, I think of the past, 

When I ran as a stag to some boy-hunter’s blast, 

Of the hedges I clomb, and the leaps that I took, 

O’er the deep sunken dyke, and the clear running brook; 
And the old hollow tree, in the heart of the wood, 
Where I hid from the huntsmen to cool my hot blood ; 
Till hearing at last the loud halloo hard by, 

I sped like a dart to the old cuckoo-cry : 

So joy to thee, minstrel, for when thou art near 

The present is blest, and the bygone is dear.” 


EDWARD CAPERN. 





A WONDERFUL BUILDING. 


INO) OT long ago I had the honour of seeing the modern 
€.4\: Y “wonder of the world.” 
e ©) aH No one will be surprised to learn that I felt greatly 
excited by the spectacle ; but I am happy to say that I 
am now doing as well as can be expected. 

May I take the liberty of assuming that none of my readers, how- 
ever conversant with facts in general, will be able to state off-hand 
what is the modern wonder of the world? I will take that liberty. In 
so doing it is not my wish to impugn the acquirements of the public ; 
but I venture to say that if I gave the kingdom a hundred guesses I 
should have a hundred different answers, and all of them would be 
decidedly wrong. I hasten to allay the curiosity which this mystical 
statement will doubtless have awakened. 

Not until a few weeks ago did I learn that the great marvel of 
the age (as per advertisement) was in England, was in the good old 
city of D 3 Was in a structure temporarily erected in the Market 
Place for its reception ; and that it was open to all visitors who could 
command copper coinage to the extent of threepence sterling. Being 
possessed of funds to the requisite amount, and being too honourable 
to indulge in an unpaid peep through certain fissures, as, I regret to 
say, was the case with some unprincipled individuals, I lost no time 
in solving the mystery, and ascertained that it consisted of a cathedral 
constructed entirely of bottle-corks! Of temples built of marble, 
built of clay, built of wood, I had frequently heard ; but never of one 
composed of cork. I had read of edifices upon which whole armies 
of labourers had been employed, and of others, like the minster at 
Cologne, which generation after generation had failed to finish, but 
never of a huge structure in which the entire work had been executed 
by a single pair of hands, unless they belonged to some giant of 
romance, or to the devil of tradition. 

Presenting myself, however, at the door, I inquired of a female, 
whom I took to be a priestess or some other official belonging to the 
establishment, when the performance would commence? I cannot 
tell what prompted me to put such a question, but the quick tone in 
which the lady replied, and the reproving glance of her eye, con- 
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vinced me that I had been guilty of a grievous indiscretion. “Sir,” 
said she, “ you will want time to examine IT first. I assure you IT 
will bear inspection!” I perceived that I had insulted the cork 
cathedral. I had insulted the female Presence. I had insulted all 
who were in any way connected with the modern wonder of the 
world. I ought to have appeared as if a month might be profitably 
employed in studying it, and in preparing myself, by an apprentice- 
ship of that length, to receive the builder’s explanations in an appre- 
ciative frame of mind. Abashed I entered. 

Before me rose up like a fairy fabric—say, rather, like a dream in 
Cork—a copy of the beautiful fane for which Lincoln is renowned. It 
stood upon an elevated plateau, andconsequently the eyeranged over its 
magnificent proportions without obstruction, for bysome extraordinary 
perverseness of human nature, we seem to make it a point to smother 
our finest edifices by surrounding them with commonplace buildings, 
or by attaching to them some architectural excrescences. It is not too 
much to say that no mortal eye has yet seen St. Paul’s in its glory: 
for all we know of it is derived from an almost perpendicular glance, 
obtained as from the bottom of a well, with the head thrown back at 
a right angle ; and who will assert that such a posture is favourable to 
the study of the picturesque? But here you could rake the minster 
from end to end, and from the basement to the summit, without the 
slightest danger to your vertebra, the view most warmly recom- 
mended being from the north-eastern corner, where visitors were ad- 
vised to take their stand and make a photograph of the building in 
their memory. 

Wisely, also, the edifice was so planted that~the eye first caught 
sight of the wonderful west front, with its rich forest of pillars, and its 
recessed windows and porches, and its ornamented gable, and the two 
graceful towers by which the facade is so worthily crowned. Over 
the central doorway were niches containing the eleven figures which 
are supposed by the le~~ned to represent the kings of England from 
the Conquest to the reign of Edward III., but which the less erudite 
regard as the statues of the apostles, Judas being omitted. It was 
the first time I had seen either a saint or a sovereign in cork, and I 
valued the vision accordingly, particularly as the artist had left it 
open tome to adopt either theory, upon the principle of the accom- 
modating showman who, when asked which of his figures was Welling- 
ton and which Napoleon, replied, “ As you please ; you pays your 
money and takes your choice ! ” 

Whilst studying that marvellous facade my attention was attracted 
by a small metallic plate over one of the doors, containing a vertical 
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slit which bore a suspicious resemblance to the aperture of a mis- 
sionary box. Above this I discovered the following legend in plain 
and homely—particularly plain and homely—English :— 


** At the International Exhibition, 1862, 
Thousands came there this model for to view ; 
And thousands yet do come to hear 
This peal of bells above you there. 

The peal of bells, you all must know ; 
Put a penny in, and off they go !” 


It was evident from the polish on the plate that this was a very 
popular aperture, and though an injunction not to touch the cathedral 
was posted at various quarters, it was clear the interdict did not 
extend to one particular port'on of the fabric. Complying with the 
suggestion so artlessly conveyed, I had the pleasure of ordering a 
peal of triple bobmajors, or some other mystery in bell-ringing, my- 
self. I don’t know precisely what triple bobs are, “my education in 
campanology having been much neglected ; but, at all events, I had 
no sooner dropped my penny into the fissure than the genii of St. 
Hughes’ tower struck up a jocund peal, as if I had just been married, 
and was enjoying my position amazingly. I could hear my coin 
rattling down a pipe in the interior of the building, and from the 
plunge it made at last, and the grateful chink it emitted, I should 
judge that it fell into a richly-stocked receptacle, sacred to the 
unseen bell-ringers aloft. And here I regret to record that a nefarious 
attempt was made by a king’s scholar, of the name of G——, to 
cheat the poor souls of their dues! This miscreant resolved to 
“ diddle ” them, if possible, by putting in only one half of the esta- 
blished fee. Off went the bells, to his great delight, he chuckling at 
the idea of compelling them to work at half price. There are always 
people in the world who, if you offered them a pound’s worth of 
goods for a shilling would bid you sixpence, and then ask for dis- 
count on the transaction. I considered it my duty, before leaving, to 
apprise the authorities of this proceeding, concealing the name of the 
delinquent, as I did not wish to be the instrument of bringing him to 
justice, upon which I was informed that the machinery was somewhat 
out of order, otherwise the bells would peremptorily refuse to ring for 
lessthan a penny. ‘“ There’s many a one tries that dodge, sir,” inti- 
mated my informant, with a rich twinkle in his eye ; “they puts in a 
halfpenny, thinking to get it done cheap; but when they finds no- 
thing comes of it, if the springs is all right, they pops in their penny, 
and so we gets both!” 
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Scarcely had my indignation subsided when I heard a voice at the 
door announce that the ‘‘ Ingenious Man” would shortly go round to 
deliver his explanations. I find it is by this title that the builder of 
the cathedral in cork prefers to be designated. I learn from his 
circular that he is sometimes styled the “ Patient Man,” and some- 
times the “ Patient Son of Genius ;” but his assistant, the owner of 
the voice aforesaid, when acting as deputy-cicerone, alludes to him 
generally as the Ingenious Man, and this in tones so touching and 
affectionate that it is clear to see he is powerfully impressed with a 
sense of the wonderful merits of his chief. In a few moments an 
individual, small in stature, plain in aspect, provincial in his dialect, 
deficient in his ’aitches, and dressed in a white jacket or smock (of 
which more anon), made his appearance } and I soon discovered that 
I was in the presence of the inventor, designer, architect, builder, 
joiner, glazier, plumber, painter, carver, moulder, and proprietor in 
fee simple of the majestic pile before me. Under his auspices we 
began our journey round the minster; or, to quote the words of an 
abandoned wretch, whom I threatened with summary proceedings in 
ejectment if he indulged in any more of his villainous puns, we com- 
menced our grand tour (pronounced in plain English) of the little 
towers, after having carefully inspected the Cove of Cork. I blush to 
repeat such brutalities. 

Tapping a particular spot at the north-western extremity of the 
cathedral, the Ingenious Man apprised us that it was the corner-stone 
of the whole building. I looked with reverence upon that founda- 
tion-cork. It had been laid in silence and solitude. No pomp or 
ceremony marked the event. There were no monks and mitred 
forms, as in olden times; no silver trowels, no coin or cannon, no 
banquets with speeches slightly disguised in liquor, as in modern 
days. Verily, thought I, it required a hero or an ass to dream of 
constructing such an edifice with such a miserable material. To lay 
one cork, or half-a-dozen corks, might be easy (I believe I could do 
as much myself) ; but to shape and fix, and carve and mould more 
than a million demanded stupendous—ought I not to say super- 
human ?—resolution. But is it not the same with most foundation- 
corks—all, I mean, that are sound, and genuine, and intended to 
last? Whether they constitute the basis of a system, a science, a 
faith, a policy, or an empire, are they not generally deposited silently, 
secretly, unostentatiously ? From that corner stone, in short, I learnt 
a great moral lesson, which I now teach in turn to my friends, the 
public, and hope they will transmit it unimpaired to their posterity, 


in order that it may reach the latest heirs of Time. 
VoL. IV., N. S. 1870, MM 
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Our journey round the cathedral was in a great measure biogra- 
phical. The Ingenious Man rightly considered that he was as great 
a “curosity” as the building itself, and accordingly favoured the 
company with many details respecting his life and labours. It ap- 
peared that he had been a mere servant in husbandry, but his soul 
somehow or other soared above the plough and the spade, whilst his 
ambition demanded much higher aliment than beans and bacon. 
How he came to conceive the idea of constructing a minster in cork 
I could not learn.. He himself could not explain. In fact, he said it 
was a perfect mystery—so much so that when a lady once offered 
him twenty pounds to solve the difficulty, he felt himself compelled 
to decline. - Indeed, he spoke quite solemnly on the point, and I 
concluded from his manner that he regarded the conception as a 
kind of visitation from some supernatural source, and looked upon 
himself as a man with a mission, compelled to execute some inscru- 
table decree of fate. A wilder project in truth could scarcely have 
been broached. The conditions under which he proposed to com- 
mence operations were such as might have daunted the bravest. 
First, the order issued by destiny was that he should build his 
cathedral of separate corks. Had he been at liberty to use slabs of 
the material, and to tack together blocks of considerable magnitude, 
the undertaking would have been comparatively light. But his in- 
junctions were to employ nothing but old corks from old bottles, and 
each of these ‘must be cut and filed, externally at least, into the 
similitude of hewn stone. Imagine the toil which this would involve, 
and the prodigious patience it would demand! The mere mention 
of such a task makes one’s hair feel uneasy on one’s scalp. 

Secondly, it was necessary for the Ingenious Man to build his 
cathedral single-handed. Fate sternly insisted that he should not 
have a solitary journeyman to smooth his corks, or hodman to make 
or carry his glue. He alone was to shape all the pillars, carve all 
the figures, fashion all the pinnacles, and hoist up into the atmo- 
sphere every ounce of matter in the pile. The bare thought of such 
a feat is enough to throw one into a state of profound mental pro- 
stration. Cheops might as well have commanded me, had I been 
unfortunate enough to live in his age, to erect the Great Pyramid 
myself, with the threat of a thrashing every day until it was finished ! 

Thirdly, this stupendous undertaking must be accomplished during 
his hours of leisure alone! All day long he must toil at his ordinary 
tasks, and then when evening came, must slave at his cathedral, 
instead of dozing at his own fireside, or lounging at the alehouse 
with his pipe in his mouth and his tankard at his elbow. For my 
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own part, I can form no adequate conception of such heroism. I 
am utterly astounded when I think of a farm labourer discharging all 
his agricultural duties by day, and then voluntarily building a whole 
abbey by night. I almost faint whilst I record the fact. There has 
never been anything like it in history before. 

Next, to add to the apparent impossibilities of the achievement, it 
should be remarked that the son of genius lived more than three 
miles from Lincoln. He could see the minster, it is true, but could 
no more copy its details at that distance than a painter could take 
a correct likeness of the man in the moon, with all the freckles and 
pimples, of which he has doubtless plenty, on his face. It was re- 
quisite therefore that he should make hundreds of journeys to the 
spot to study the various parts of the fabric in succession ; one par- 
ticular bit—a mere atom in the huge mass—having cost him no less 
than eighteen miles’ travel. Here I feel compelled to swoon; my 
poor feeble nerves cannot bear up under the weight of such an over- 
whelming fact. 

Fifthly, on recovering my faculties I hasten to intimate that the 
difficulties of the enterprise were immeasurably increased by the 
circumstance that the Ingenious Man was “no scolard.” When 
asked if he had no books, prints, or pictures, from which to work, he 
replied with sublime simplicity that he was “no scolard.” But 
surely he must have made some plan or drawing for himself, how- 
ever rough and uncouth? No, he was “no scolard,” and had never 
learnt to sketch a milestone, much less a minster. Then how did 
he contrive to copy all the minute ornamentation about the cathe- 
dral? Why he had to carry it all away in his head ; for being “no 
scolard,” he could never acquire anything by rule, and if sent to 
school would run in any other direction rather than walk in the way 
he should go. And so, in order to execute the task which Destiny 
had prescribed, this child of hers had to ply between Lincoln and his 
own home, bringing back on each occasion a cargo of small details 
which were promptly embodied in cork. 

Spite of all these herculean obstacles, however, the Ingenious 
Man ventured to lay the foundation-stone of his cathedral. The first 
process was of course to collect corks. Upwards of one million were 
required for the edifice. To have given an order for this number, 
and had them delivered at his door, would have been comparatively 
easy, had he been in a position to pay for them. But to obtain 
them without expending a single penny was another of those stu- 
pendous problems which fate required the son of genius to solve. 
At a subsequent period, a professional cork-cutter informed him that 

MM 2 
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he (professional cork-cutter) could not have fabricated that quantity 
for less than 62/ sterling! Marvellous to say, the Ingenious Man 
achieved the perplexing task of procuring something at the low 
charge of nothing. He picked up all the corks he could find in the 
streets of Lincoln, or glean from the river Witham ; the older they 
were the better for his purpose, as they would impart a mellowed air 
of antiquity to his cathedral; other people, as he humorously ob- 
served, might have the liquor if they liked, but give him the corks, 
and thus he should have the best of the bargain—a sentiment which 
I fancied was but faintly endorsed by the audience, if indeed it was 
not received with a sceptical laugh. 

At first he kept his undertaking a profound secret, for when the 
project was hinted to an acquaintance, the latter strongly advised 
him to apply for a berth at a neighbouring asylum. Nor do I wonder 
at this counsel, for in this world we pay the children of genius the 
compliment of considering them mad until success has been achieved, 
and then we tell them they are extremely fine fellows, and that they 
shall have a statue or a tomb of honour when dead, besides having 
their memories served up in moral treatises and biographical dic- 
tionaries, as the ornaments of the human race. When, however, he 
had completed the west front of the minster, and the fame thereof 
crept abroad, corks began to flow in upon him so profusely that he 
had no further occasion either to scour the streets or drag the river 
in search of building materials. I should consider this circumstance 
highly creditable to our species if I could shut my eyes to the fact 
that old corks are by no means an uncommon commodity, for man- 
kind drinks so largely that if all were preserved there would be 
enough to build the whole of the cathedrals in Europe, in the same 
fashion and upon a still larger scale. 

Month after month the Ingenious Man continued his toils, and 
day after day the fabric continued to rise. Troy took ten years to 
capture, and Lincoln minster (in cork) ten years and a half to erect. 
I don’t see much connection between the two events, but an his- 
torical illustration always looks imposing, and is certain to please an 
intelligent reader, to which class by courtesy every one is supposed 
to belong. Well might the architect describe himself, in his circulars 
—perhaps it might be the secretary to the edifice—as the “ Patient 
Man.” 

“Why, sir,” said an admiring bumpkin in the company—not my- 
self I beg to observe—“ you takes the shine out of Job!” 

“Job, indeed!” replied the P. M., in a tone which seemed to 
intimate that the patriarch was a mere milksop in the matter of 
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endurance. ‘“ Job never made a cathedral in cork, I suspect!” In 
fact he alluded to the man of Uz in terms so slighting that my 
biblical feelings were somewhat shocked. He seemed to consider 
that the “old gent” could no longer be regarded as the champion of 
patience, but ought to resign the belt to the builder of Lincoln 
Minster. Iam persuaded that the bumpkin aforesaid quite concurred 
in the sentiment, and it is my conviction that the little lout he held 
by the hand, when he takes part in the next Sunday-school examina- 
tion, and the question is put, “ Who was the most patient man?” 
will respond, with a shout, “ Why, sir, it was the man as made the 
big church in cork.” 

I regret to state that the patient architect was not blessed with 
an equally patient wife. The good lady, finding corks on the table, 
corks on the floor, corks in the kitchen, corks in the chamber, corks 
in every quarter, frequently lost her temper, and “banged” them at 
the head of her husband. ‘“ Had they been lead,” observed he, 
probably with the pleasing horror a soldier feels when he tells you 
how he escaped from a shower of bullets, “I should have been 
dead a hundred times over.” This piece of private intelligence was 
very much relished by the audience, myself included, as I always 
love to hear how married folks treat each other, and by what arts 
they make wedlock endurable or intolerable. I suspect some of the 
company laughed out of the abundance of their experience, and 
thought how much lighter a blow an old cork would give than the 
missiles to which they had been, and still might be, commonly ex- 
posed. It was the general impression, however, that the lady had 
shown more of the Tartar than was becoming in the wife of such 
a hero; but as she herself was within earshot, and it is utterly in- 
conceivable to me how any man could expect to indulge in such 
reflections upon a wife with impunity, I came to the conclusion 
that it was a pre-arranged bit of humour, or that he had taken out 
a licence from her to raise a laugh at her expense, punishable if 
unduly exercised by a severe curtain lecture. 

It would appear also that the Ingenious Man had other domestic 
difficulties to encounter during the erection of Lincoln Cathedral. 
As a matter of household economy his wife objected to the con- 
sumption of coal and candles occasioned by his late hours of labour, 
and, as a matter of conjugal tenderness, she demurred to the injury 
he was doing to his health. To overcome these scruples, our 
modern Job announced that he had been compelled to tell her 
thousands of lies! Upon hearing this declaration (my moral prin- 
ciples being strong, I am happy to say), I felt so horrified that I 
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considered whether it was not my duty either to retire in dignified 
dudgeon, or to administer a severe rebuke to the delinquent. But, 
like most outraged moralists, I took neither course, for he pro- 
ceeded to explain that when the partner of his bosom dropped asleep 
in her chair, he stealthily stopped the clock, and went on with his 
work until she awoke ; when, starting up, and looking at the time- 
piece, she innocently exclaimed that it was midnight, to which he as 
innocently assented, whereas it might possibly be two or three, or 
any amount of clock in the morning. “Gentlemen,” said the In- 
genious Man, apparently addressing myself in particular, as if he 
thought I needed a lesson in this line of art, “ if you want to deceive 
a woman, do it when she is asleep; it is of very little use trying 
when she is wide awake.” In consideration of this gallant sentiment 
—as chivalrous as ever came from the lips either of cavalier or cork- 
cutter—I granted him instant absolution for his thousands of lies ! 
It gives me unfeigned pleasure to add, upon his own high authority, 
that the wife who once threw’ corks at his skull was now proud of 
his performances, and smiled lovingly when he took a noble revenge 
by casting coin into her lap. Conduct worthy of Job himself! 

At length the model was completed, and if the foundation cork 
was laid in fear and with much quaking of heart, I can imagine that 
the topstone would be fixed in its place with abundant rejoicing. I 
should like to know what his feelings were when he crowned the 
edifice with the last cork; but these I was not privileged to learn. 
I should not at all wonder if he danced, and got nearly drunk, and 
ordered his wife half-a-dozen new bonnets and dresses, or committed 
some other extravagance equally appropriate to the occasion. I 
suspect what I should have done, but no man is bound to criminate 
himself in this country. 

The cathedral being now a matter of public curiosity, it seems that 
some influential person or persons conceived the idea of sending it 
up (maker included) to the Great Exhibition of 1862. Like the 
Church of Loretto it was somehow or other transported from its native 
locality (though I suppose by a more mundane process, carriage 
paid), and set down in the metropolis. The Ingenious Man had a 
rich uncle in town. Almost everybody has ; but generally speaking 
they are unfeeling brutes, who put their hands into the pockets of 
their pantaloons, and keep them there. At all events, rich uncles in 
town don’t much like to see their nephews and nieces from the fens 
of Lincolnshire, or the Wolds of Yorkshire. This is London human 
nature ; and it is not particularly surprising that it should be so, if 
their relatives go up to the capital without their h’s, and make their 
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appearance in antediluvian coats and corduroy trowsers. I don’t 
mean the nieces of course, as I have’ no idea what ‘hey wear. It 
would seem, however, from a confidential communication with. which 
the Ingenious Man favoured us, that his opulent relative “axed” 
about his health, end his family, and his prospects in life and 
London. The gentleman also “ axed ” about his model, declaring with 
the freedom which wealth confers, that his nephew must be a“‘rum 
fellow” to dream of making a cathedral in cork. Far more impor- 
tant still, as it then appeared, he “axed” his visitor about his clothes; 
and on learning the low state of his wardrobe, this remarkable and 
very exceptional relative, instead of abandoning the poor artisan on 
the spot, took him to a tailor’s, and had him promptly arrayed in habili- 
ments which would bear the scrutiny of the metropolitan eye. But 
good fortune in semblance is not always good fortune in reality ; 
on the contrary, I am fast coming to the conclusion that the best 
things which can befall a man, are frequently his misfortunes, pro- 
vided always that they are not self-produced. In fact, that suit of 
clothes nearly lost him a little competency. Taking his stand by the 
model at the Exhibition to give whatever explanations might be 
required, and to receive whatever contributions might be tendered, 
his whole receipts for many days did not exceed one'shilling! How 
account for this mournful fact? Possibly, thought he, he did not 
look stupid enough for the post, for, said he with terrific sarcasm; 
“he soon discovered that the softer a man appeared in London, the 
more likely he was to get on.” I do not pretend to comprehend the 
full philosophy of this dictum, it is too deep for me; but I can see 
a glimmer of meaning in the remark, and if therefore I should ever be 
compelled to take a street-crossing, or to enter into practice as a 
mendicant, I shall study stupidity, hoping in consequence to have 
coppers numerously thrust into my palm, and to merit the patronage 
of the public upon a scale of unprecedented liberality. An acquaint- 
ance happening to enquire into his receipts, solved the mystery. 
“‘ Why, James,” said he, ‘you have got far too fine a coat on your 
back! How can you expect people to give to a gentleman in broad 
cloth? Try your own old smock!” Next day the Patient Man took 
his stand by the cork chapter-house in his labouring attire; and what 
does the reader think was the result? Why, in the course of a few 
hours, he pocketed 44/. in good solid cash! From that time money 
poured in; and when the Exhibition closed, the Lincolnshire 
husbandman had realised the magnificent sum of 800/, without 
selling a single cork in his cathedral. 

I am not great in the philosophy of clothes. Mr. Carlyle is. »t 
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should like therefore to have his opinion on this subject, If he 
would favour me with his comments upon a transaction which must 
have a deep significance for him, I should feel exceedingly obliged. 
For myself I draw two satisfactory conclusions: first, that the public 
was far too poliie to offer its sixpences to a gentleman in fine broad 
cloth and of a well-to-do exterior; and secondly, that it was too 
charitable to overlook an artisan in humble attire to whom those 
sixpences might be presumed to be acceptable. I am proud of the 
public when I put this construction upon its proceedings. It has 
my cordial approval, and indeed I may say, my unqualified admi- 
ration. 

Upon the builder of the minster himself the incident made a 
profound impression. His gratitude to the garment which had 
effected such a change in his fortunes was so great, that he resolved 
to wear a white smock to the day of his death. No more fashionable 
coats for him, though paid for by opulent uncles, or supplied on 
unlimited “tick!” Indeed I am strongly disposed to believe, that 
if her Majesty were to command his presence at court to receive the 
honour of knighthood, he would make his appearance in the famous 
white smock which had turned his cork into gold. When the 
garment has discharged all its duties, I think it should be secured 
for Madame Tussaud’s, or better still for that national depositary 
which he called the “ Britch Museum.” 

But it is impossible to describe the rapture of the audience, my 
own in particular, when the Ingenious Man informed us that, with 
the proceeds of the Exhibition, he returned to the country, built 
himself four houses, and over the door of the one in his own occu- 
pation, ordered the following victorious couplet to be inscribed :— 


‘* Perseverance, cork and glue, 
Eighteen hundred and sixty-two.” 


I have laughed immoderately over this distich. I have made 
others laugh immoderately as well, and I shall treasure it up as a bit 
of portable and highly-concentrated fun which might even excite a 
man’s merriment, though captured by a bailiff, asked for the loan of 
a large sum by a particularly insolvent friend, or brought to bay in 
an action for breach of promise with the assurance that his only 
alternative was “ his money or his marriage.” 

The son of genius also appeared to be profoundly grateful to the 
Exhibition of 1862. So much so, that when a young lady said she 
recollected having observed him there, he seemed to hail the reminis- 
cence as a bond of union between himself and her, just as if she 
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had apprised him that she was the daughter of the father of his first 
cousin’s wife’s sister-in-law, or some other equally perspicuous degree 
of relationship, He immediately took her under his patronage, and 
pointed her out to the company in the character of the young lady 
“as remembered seeing him at the Exhibition,” calling upon her 
whenever occasion required, as an attesting witness to any fact which 
might need verification. My private impression is, that her recollec- 
tion of the Patient Man was a fib; but it is impossible to criticise 
statements very narrowly when they come from pleasing female lips ; 
and it is my practice (when I like the individual) to accept all asser- 
tions proceeding from such sources as if made upon affidavit. 

Need I say that when I heard how much the Ingenious Man had 
cleared in London, I began to look with increased respect upon the 
cork cathedral? I made another tour of the edifice, discovered new 
graces in the workmanship, and found that it was considerably finer 
than before, I leaned over the railing on the southern side (in fancy, 
I mean), and ascertained with inexpressible delight that it was con- 
structed entirely of lucifer matches! I studied minutely the famous 
southern porch, regarded by the son of genius as his master-piece, 
and dwelt upon the thirty-seven figures it contained ; the scene repre- 
senting, as he said, ’eaven and ’ell, with cork angels ascending to 
glory, and cork reprobates descending to perdition. I examined the 
windows, painted by the Patient Man himself after a fashion of his 
own, and learnt with wonder that there were no less than 500 in the 
fabric ; being further informed that when the bishop of the diocese 
was apprised of the precise number (a census of the lights never 
having been previously taken), he was so overjoyed at the intelligence 
that he insisted upon giving the architect a good dinner, and con- 
strained him—pleasing compulsion !—to accept a 5/. note. I dived 
into the interior of the edifice (visually, of course), the eye ranging 
through columns of cork, and found the nave illuminated by a few 
candle ends, which shed a very dim but not particularly religious 
light. I emerged at an opening in the east, and proceeded to inspect 
the striking old chapter-house, with its detached buttresses, which ° 
professed to support the building by flying arches, but at such a 
respectful distance and in such an independent attitude, that the 
spectator might reasonably entertain great doubts as to their since- 
rity. ‘To one of these buttresses there was attached a legend to this 
effect,—that once upon a time a lady happening to catch the top with 
her parasol, carried the same bodily away, whereupon she offered the 
Ingenious Man the sum of three sovereigns provided he would leave 
it unrepaired in perpetual memory of the event. To this he agreed, 
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and as the truncated buttress constantly excites attention, the sen- 
sational female in question has earned the renown she desired, whilst 
to the owner of the model I should imagine that, as.an anecdote 
illustrative. of the profound veneration in which his productions are 
held, the disaster has proved a profitable investment. 

It was with more serious concern I heard of another accident 
which once befel the building. One evening: ‘a fire broke out in the 
northern transept of the cathedral, and the flames had been raging 
some time before they were discovered. Indeed, had it-not been-for 
a passing drover who gave the alarm, the world would probably: have 
been deprived of its greatest modern wonder. Fortunately, the fire 
was got under without much difficulty, the engines—a few squirts, I 
presume—being promptly brought to bear upon the scene of the 
disaster. A considerable part of one of the transepts, including the 
legendary “ boys’ window,” was destroyed—* off by there,” said the 
son of genius mournfully, as he traced out. the limits of the catas- 
trophe, “ there’s where the mischief ended.” It took him six months 
to rebuild this portion. Had the labours of ten years and a half been 
annihilated in an hour, I suspect the Patient Man would have had 
to measure virtues with his historical rival in-a fashion which would 
have been exquisitely trying. ‘To guard, however, against the.recur- 
rence of such an event (the insurance offices looking upon his 
cathedral as peculiarly hazardous property, and insisting upon the 
exclusion of all lights from the interior), the owner now regularly 
sleeps under the fabric, and thus becomes his own insurer, without 
paying a penny by way of premium. 

By this time my imagination had become so powerfully impressed 
—I might almost say subjugated—that I began to regard the son of 
genius as a kind of enchanter. It is true I had never seen a magi- 
cian in a white smock before. I don’t think they are common in 
that garb ; but I know no reason why they should not please them- 
selves in the matter of dress, if they only pay their tailors. My state 
of feeling may be gathered from an incident which occurred: at the 
conclusion of his expository journey round the cathedral. In order 
to show us the internal arrangement of the corks, he lifted off the 
upper half of one of the western towers, and held it balanced in his 
hands as if it were a pasteboard toy. I positively affirm that on 
seeing this I felt a thrill of horror, just as I might have done if 
somebody had suddenly snapped off the upper half of the clock tower 
at the Houses of Parliament. Involuntarily I gazed at the man, and 
measured him with my eye. Was he a giant who could pull up. an 
oak for a walking-stick, or use a lamp-post for a tooth-pick ? On the 
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contrary, he was a person of humble stature and unpretending 
physique. Then I glanced uneasily at his feet; but no, his boots 
appeared to be perfectly orthodox, and I saw nothing to justify me 
in assuming that he was disreputably connected. It was some time 
before I could recover from the shock, and when he invited me to 
take the tower in my hand, I instinctively recoiled as if Atlas had 
requested me to bear his burden for a quarter of an hour. 

But wonderful as was the workmanship of the minster, the task 
had by no means exhausted the energies of the Ingenious Man. Two 
more churches in cork he had erected with his own hands. One was 
a copy of St. Botolph’s, at Lincoln, where the son of genius was 
christened and married ; the roof, out of compliment to the latter 
occasion, or perhaps by way of satire, being constructed of female 
bonnet boxes: the other was a facsimile of St. Stephen’s at ’UIl, 
composed of 30,199 waste corks, with an elegant spire, in which I 
noticed two dissentient dials, the one pointing to 8°5 p.m., and the 
other insisting that five minutes to ten was the correct time of day. 
The latter of these edifices, reared in little more than four months, 
almost cost him his eyesight, and compelled him, for a while at least, 
to retire from business as an architect in cork. Both structures stood 
at some distance from the great cathedral, like a couple of humble 
curates having the honour to breathe the same air as their portly 
diocesan, and to exist for a short period in his immediate presence. 
In the belfry of St. Botolph’s I noticed another of those missionary 
apertures, with the following inscription :— 


‘¢ This is the church where he was wed: 
A peal of bells rung o’er his head. 
The peal of bells you all shall hear, 
By putting in a penny here. 
When you have placed your money in, look through the door below, 
The little figures will be pulling the ropes as fast as they can go.” 


Glancing into the interior, I saw a procession of cork men and 
women, supposed to represent the son of genius and his bride, who 
had just undergone the fatiguing ceremony of marriage. I learnt 
that there were two views current of this affair: one, the husband’s, 
that “there his wife had led him to ruin : you see her smiling,” said 
he, alluding to her effigy, “‘as if she had just done for me :”—the 
other, the wife’s, ‘‘ that there she had made a man of him.” Which 
was the authorised version of the event I shall scarcely take upon me 
to decide ; but I am inclined to think that the paragon of patience 
secretly coincided with his partner’s conclusion, though in. expressing 
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this opinion I am mainly influenced by the difficulty of believing that 
any human being, however intrepid, would dare to tell the public, in 
the hearing of his spouse, that he seriously ascribed his misfortunes 
to her. A man would be mad to venture upon such an assertion, 
unless his line of retreat were well secured, and some impregnable 
refuge provided. 

Before leaving, I made another tour of the model. This time it 
was in a very moralising mood. I felt like a philosopher ; I believe 
I looked like one, and I would fain hope that I soliloquized in true 
keeping with the character. The question I put to myself was this— 
What is the use of a cork cathedral in creation? Pecuniarily con- 
sidered, the answer was prompt and conclusive. In the present 
instance the use of a cork cathedral in creation was to make the for- 
tune of a poor farm-labourer. It produced him 800/, at the Exhibi- 
tion ; it brought him in a handsome yearly income, for the minster 
was on its travels, and had visited a few counties only: in one small 
town alone he said he had taken more than 5o0/. during a few days’ 
sojourn, and altogether he calculated that he had reaped upwards of 
3000/7. from the structure. For a small portion like the southern 
porch, with its cork angels and cork devils going to ’eaven and ’ell 
respectively, he had been offered 15/, and for a single pinnacle, 
charred in the great conflagration, 27, Not less than 500/, had been 
promised him if he would transport the fabric to the Paris Exposi- 
tion for the inspection of all Europe. 

Dr. Johnson was pleased to assert that we should not value the 
finest head in the world if it were carved out of a carrot or a turnip. 
I venture to differ from Dr. Johnson. It is a liberty I frequently 
take with the great lexicographer, probably because I feel that I can 
do so with perfect impunity, and it looks imposing. No one would 
of course pay the same price for a cameo cut out of a carrot, or a 
bust chiselled out of a turnip, as for the same articles in ivory or 
marble. But if my illustrious friend—I hope his shade will excuse 
this further freedom—had been permitted to behold the model of 
Lincoln Minster, and to learn what a noble revenue might be derived 
from a cathedral in cork, I think he would have rescinded his deci- 
sion, and informed the company in his magnificent way (poor Bozzy 
listening with wrapt attention to the thundering words) “ that the 
individual who had achieved this stupendous labour, and surpassed 
Hercules in energy and Job in patience ; who had proved himself to 
be a miracle of genius and a prodigy of perseverance ; who had first 
taught the world how to realise the potentiality of growing rich be- 
yond the ordinary dreams of avarice, by manipulating in such an 
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insignificant material as cork, ought to be rewarded during life by 
ample donations of gold, and after his decease by a stately monu- 
ment in marble.” 

But, morally considered, the case was vastly more valuable. I 
should never think of binding a boy apprentice to a corkcutter, and 
of urging him to depend for his living upon the erection of churches 
in cork. One practitioner of the kind may be sufficient for the 
wants of a century. But if I could indenture a lad to a man who 
would teach him the virtues of enterprise and persistency as exempli- 
fied in the architect of that model, I should consider a handsome 
premium worthily bestowed, and a servitude of ten years not unpro- 
fitably undergone. For of all good properties in this world, one of 
the grandest is the power of saying to difficulties—“ Out of my way ! 
don’t dream of daunting me; if it is possible to vanquish you by in- 
dustry and resolve, it shall be done, cost what it may!” I feel 
tolerably certain, for example, that if the Ingenious Man had been 
asked whether he would have undertaken to build Noah’s ark single- 
handed, in case he had lived before the deluge, he would have 
cheerily responded, “ Bless you, sir; yes! It was only a matter of 
time and timber. Perseverance, cork, and glue (or nails) would have 
been as good then as in eighteen sixty-two.” And away he would 
have gone, I verily believe, to lay the foundation plank of the vessel, 
as bravely as he did the foundation cork of Lincoln Minster. I did 
not venture to put any question to him on this point, because, from 
the cavalier way in which he referred to the Man of Uz, I appre- 
hended that his remarks would not be particularly complimentary to 
the patriarch of the flood ; and it would have pained me to hear him 
publicly decry Noah because the latter had “not made his hark with 
his own ’ands, but had been ’elped by Shem, ’Am and Japhet, and 
lots of carpenters besides.” Of his moral intrepidity, however, I 
could entertain no doubt. For here was a man who had sacrificed 
all the leisure of more than ten years, besides consuming a large por- 
tion of each night in the prosecution of his enterprise, though the 
corks might be flying about his ears, and though his labours were so 
emaciating that when he went into the Great Exhibition he weighed 
only 7 stones 6 pounds, whereas, when he came out he had attained 
the satisfactory figure of 13 stones! 

Perhaps, however, the fact which impressed me most of all about 
the Son of Genius was the sense of victory achieved. “I am the 
man as did it all,” exclaimed he, with an air of triumph which, con- 
sidering his white smock and agricultural appearance, was by no 
means unbecoming. He had struggled—had fought—had van- 
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quished. - He had accomplished what no other person had done, and 
what probably no one but himself would have dared to attempt. 
Not only so, but he had the proud satisfaction of believing that he 
had beaten Job in his own particular line of excellence. The world 
was now at his feet, for whilst yet in the prime of life he had re- 
tired from its drudgery, and quartered himself and family upon his 
cathedral, which brought him in an annual income of fame, and at 
the same time of sterling cash. It is always pleasant to see a man 
victorious over difficulties—his trials past, his laurels won ; and when 
I thought of the deep draughts of rapture which the Son of Genius 
had enjoyed on the completion of his toils, I could not but admit 
that it was a grand thing to be a conqueror, even if it be only in 
cork. The Patient Man was now the Triumphant Man. 

Thus: meditating, I gave one final glance at an edifice which had 
cost ten years’ labour, compelled a thousand lies, and consumed a 
million corks, and left: the spot with the conviction stamped upon my 
mind, that in this world nothing need be denied to well-directed 
“ perseverance, cork, and glue, 1862.” 


J. G. HarGREAvEs. 





JAMES BOSWELL. 


HE sketch by Sir Thomas Lawrence of Boswell, pre- 
fixed to Mr. Murray’s edition of Johnson’s Life, illustrates 
with striking accuracy the saying of Hazlitt, that “A 
man’s life may be a lie to himself and others ;.and yet a 
picture painted of him by a great artist would probably stamp his 
character.” ‘The busy vanity, the garrulous complacency of the man 
when out of sight of Dr. Johnson, as he may be supposed to have 
been when the portrait was etched, are brought out with all the 
humour and point of a caricature, without its exaggeration. The 
thin nose, that seems to sniff the air for information, has: the sharp 
shrewdness of a Scotch accent. The small eyes, too much relieved 
by the high-arched eyebrows, twinkle with the exultation of victories 
not won—an expression contracted from a vigilant watching of Dr. 
Johnson, who when he spoke, spoke always for victory; the bleak 
lips, making by their protrusion an angle almost the size of the nose, 
proclaim Boswell’s love of “drawing people out,” a thirst for infor- 
mation at once droll and impertinent, but which finally embodied 
itself in a form that has been pronounced by Lord Macaulay the 
most interesting biography in the world ; the ample chins, fold upon 
fold, tell of a strong affection, gross, and almost sottish, for port 
wine and tainted meats ; whilst the folded arms, the slightly inclined 
posture, the strong and arrogant setting of the head, exhibit the self- 
importance, the shrewd understanding, not to be obscurated by 
vanity, the imperturbable but artless egotism, the clever inquisitive- 
ness which have made him the best-despised and _best-read writer in 
English literature. 

The portraits handed down to us of Boswell by his contemporaries 
are mostly graphic ; some of them are malignant, some bitter, some 
temperate ; and those that are temperate are probably just. “ Who 
is this Scotch cur at Johnson’s heels?” asked a friend, of Goldsmith. 
“ He is not a cur,” replied Goldsmith ; “ you are too severe ; he is 
only a burr. Tom Davies flung him at Johnson in sport, and he 
has the faculty of sticking.” Miss Burney thus caricatures the ap- 
pearance of Boswell in Johnson’s presence, when intent upon his 
note-taking: “The moment that voice burst forth, the attention 
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which it excited on Mr. Boswell amounted almost to pain. His 
eyes goggled with eagerness; he leant his ear almost on the 
shoulder of the doctor, and his mouth dropped down to catch every 
syllable that was uttered ; nay, he seemed not only to dread losing a 
word, but to be anxious not to miss a breathing, as if hoping from it 
latently or mystically some information.” But Hannah More calls 
Boswell “a very agreeable, good-natured man ;” whilst Johnson, in 
writing to him, said, “I love you as a kind man, I respect you as a 
good-natured man, and hope in time to reverence you as a man 
of exemplary character ;” and a little further on, “ My regard for 
you is so radicated and fixed that it is become part of my mind, and 
cannot be effaced but by some cause uncommonly violent.” This is 
flattering testimony ; perhaps, if we dilute Johnson’s opinion of Bos- 
well with something of the contempt that was professed for him by 
those whom he lived amongst, we may get a fair idea of his true 
character. 

It is in biography that Boswell, the prince of biographers, is treated 
with the most malevolence. Macaulay, whose nationality as a 
Scotchman, so pertinaciously claimed for him by Mr. Adam Black, 
might have silenced his contempt, if it could not enforce his esteem, 
calls Boswell a coxcomb and a bore, weak, vain, pushing, curious, 
and garrulous. Carlyle, in his criticism on Johnson’s Life, is equally 
severe. Neither Forster nor Prior has spared him. But none of 
these has gone so far as Washington Irving. Every incident which 
Boswell himself relates of his own defeats and humiliations is col- 
lected and embodied by Irving into an overwhelming accusation 
of toadyism. He quotes Peter Pindar against Boswell with huge 
delight :— 


O Boswell, Bozzy, Bruce, whate’er thy name, 
Thou mighty shark for anecdote and fame ; 
Thou jackal . . 

Bless’d be thy labours, most adventurous Bozzy, 
Bold rival of Sir John and Dame Piozzi ; 
Heavens! with what laurels shall thy head be crown’d ! 
A grove, a forest shall thy ears surround! 

Yes! whilst the Rambler shall a comet blaze 
And gild a world of darkness with his rays, 
Thee too that world with wonderment shall hail, 
A lively bouncing cracker at his tail ! 


But should not the ingenuousness of Boswell’s confessions have 
saved him from so much severity of criticism? The man who 
freely avows his humiliations may excite surprise and laughter ; 
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but he hardly deserves contempt. But the truth is, Irving, who 
attacks Boswell as a man, in reality dislikes him as a biographer. 
He is at a loss to divine the reason of Boswell’s incessant and en- 
thusiastic admiration of Dr. Johnson, and is indignant at the con- 
tempt which he manifested towards Goldsmith. Irving thinks Gold- 
smith a greater man than Johnson; Boswell held the contrary 
belief. The live critic has this advantage over the dead, that he 
is able to attack without fear of recrimination. There is, perhaps, 
truth in Irving’s opinion of Boswell ; but why so much severity? 

Surveyed from the distance of sixty or seventy years Goldsmith is 
surely a very different man from the “Goldy” of the Literary Club. 
Irving knows him and loves him only as the author—as the abso- 
lute purist in style, the harmonious and exquisite depicter of 
English life and English manners, the sympathetic and deeply 
philosophic poet, the mild and assuasive satirist, the witty and 
brilliant dramatist ; in the language of his epitaph, 


Affectuum potens at lenis dominator : 
Ingenio sublimis, vividus, versatilis, 
Oratione grandis, nitidus, venustus. 


Something of all this excellence is recognised by Boswell; but 
intimacy brought out the character: and the awkward, ugly man 
was for ever breaking through the idealism in which isolation or 
silence might have wrapped him. To Boswell, and not only to 
Boswell, but to Reynolds, Beauclerck, Langton, Nugent, and even 
Johnson, Goldsmith is not so much a poet and a thinker as a con- 
ceited little Irishman, chattering heedlessly as a magpie that his 
presence might not be overlooked, who struts about in a suit of 
ratteen lined with satin, and a pair of bloom-coloured breeches, and 
who gives to a Grub-street pauper the money that he owes to his 
tailor ; who, when he writes on zoology or history merely translates 
into a purer idiom the mistakes of wiser men; who is indebted to 
Johnson for the best lines in his best poems, and whose vanity was 
such that, according to Mrs. Gwyn, one of the Miss Hornecks, he 
“soon grew tired of Paris, the celebrity of his name not ensuring 
him that attention from its literary circles which the applause he 
received at home induced him to expect.” 

However impatiently Goldsmith’s admirers may resent such a con- 
clusion as this, a reference to the opinions of his contemporaries 
will only render it indisputable. Horace Walpole called him “an 
inspired idiot.” Garrick’s distich is too well known to repeat. 
Johnson, who really loved him, and who of all the clique had the 
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highest appreciation of his genius, often spoke of him: in the most 
contemptuous terms, Anecdotes of the estimation in.which he was 
held are numerous. Boswell tells, by way of illustrating Gold- 
smith’s vanity, how he went home with Mr. Burke to supper, after 
witnessing with impatience the dexterity of some puppets, and how 
he broke his shins by attempting to exhibit to the company how 
much better he could jump over a stick than the dolls. On one 
occasion Miss Reynolds, at a supper-party, toasted Dr. Goldsmith 
as the ugliest man she knew; whereupon a Mrs. Cholmondeley rose 
up, and offering Miss Reynolds her hand desired her better ac- 
quaintance ; “thus,” exclaimed Dr. Johnson, who was present, 
“the ancients at the Commencement of their friendships used. to 
sacrifice a beast between them.” Burke’s opinion of Goldsmith. is 
conveyed in the following anecdote: ‘‘As Colonel O’Moore and 
Mr. Burke were walking to dine with Sir Joshua Reynolds, they 
observed Goldsmith (also on his way to Sir Joshua’s) standing near 
a crowd of people who were staring and shouting at some foreign 
women in the windows of one of the hotels in Leicester Square. 
“Observe Goldsmith,’ said Mr. Burke to O’Moore, ‘and mark what 
passes between him and me by-and-by at Sir Joshua’s.’ They 
passed on, and arrived before Goldsmith, who came soon after, and 
Mr. Burke affected to receive him very coolly. This seemed to vex 
poor Goldsmith, who begged Mr. Burke to tell him how he had the 
misfortune to offend him. Burke appeared very reluctant to speak, 
but after a good deal of pressing, said, ‘ That he was really ashamed 
to keep up an intimacy with one who could be guilty of such 
monstrous indiscretions as Goldsmith had just exhibited in the 
Square.’ Goldsmith, with great earnestness, protested he was un- 
conscious of what was meant. ‘Why,’ said Burke, ‘did you not 
exclaim as you were looking up at those women, “ what stupid 
beasts the crowd must be for staring with such admiration at those 
painted Fezabels,” while a man of your talent passed by unnoticed ?’ 
Goldsmith was horror-struck, and said, ‘Surely, surely, my dear 
friend, I did not say so?’ ‘Nay!’ replied Burke ; ‘had you not 
said so, how should I have known it?’ ‘That’s true,’ answered 
«Goldsmith, with great humility; ‘I am very sorry—it was very 
foolish. J do recollect that something of the kind passed through my 
:mind. 7” 

This anecdote is given on the authority of Mr. Croker, who had 
‘the story from Colonel O’Moore. Such authority, might be 
‘questioned were the story not corroborated by many anecdotes of 
‘similar instances of Goldsmith’s vanity. The multiplication of such 
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anecdotes; however, could not’ render more ‘strong than it is the 
testimony conveyed by Boswell to the undoubted contempt in which 
Goldsmith was held by his contemporaries. ‘This contempt Boswell 
shared with the rest: But the severity with which he has” been 
visited for it, seems hardly deserved when it is considered that the 
whole of his passages about Goldsmith put together, do not contain 
half as much acid as the verse of Garrick, or half'as much cynical 
contempt as the sentence of Walpole. Boswell may well be excused 
for not having lived many years after his time ; for many years it 
took to render Goldsmith appreciated as he is now appreciated, in 
spite of the admiration professed by Johnson in his epitaph, and 
which was endorsed by the signatures of the Round Robin. 

The charge of abject toadyism has been preferred repeatedly and 
ably against Boswell. But it is almost invariably preferred through 
his connection with Johnson. His love of the friendship of those 
who had achieved fame or notoriety has been pointed out, but with- 
out much contempt ; his heterogeneous assemblage of acquaintances, 
of Paoli and Lloyd, of Churchill and Wilkes, of Bickerstaff and 
Murphy, of Robert Levett and the keeper of Newgate, has been 
laughed at, but without much scorn for the passion which led him 
into such diversified society. It is as the biographer of Dr. Johnson 
that he is ridiculed as a toady ; and yet it is certain that’ this charge 
has been advanced without fair consideration of the nature of the 
duties he had imposed upon himself. Than these duties nothing 
could be more difficult, nothing more delicate. Johnson turned 
friendless into London with nothing to live upon but an undigested 
mass of desultory reading, had been forced to battle through every 
form of complicated indigence ere he reached even_the phantom of 
independence. He who could find no friend when friendship would 
have been serviceable, turned a suspicious eye on friendship when it 
was offered after it was no longer needed. Capricious, irritable, con- 
temptuous, his friends were forced to accept him as he himself had 
said every man should accept life—on the conditions under which he 
offered himself. Objectionable as those conditions might be, those 
who surrounded him felt them a light and easy restraint, when taken 
with the advantages which his friendship conferred. He had powers 
adequate to the highest occasions. He had a mind so copiously 
stored that even his bigotry is made profitable by the marrowy juices 
with which it is full fraught. He had abilities which set him at the 
head of an assembly comprising the most’ eminent professors the 
poetry, art, wit, and humour of the age had produced. It was but 


natural, that the admiration he excited and the submission he enforced 
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should have been enthusiastically participated in by one whose mind 
was peculiarly adapted to appreciate his, and whose admiration was 
being constantly renewed and as constantly heightened by his un- 
wearied attention to all that was said and all that was done by him 
whose life he had early resolved to write. 

To collect materials for such a life was an occupation Boswell 
could not have pursued clandestinely. Memory might prove trea- 
cherous; it might be impossible to carry from the dinner-table all the 
good things, in their natural sequence of conversation, that had been 
said around it. To ensure veracity it was plain that notes of the 
conversation must be taken on the spot ; and this mode of reporting 
could not escape the attention of the man whose words were being 
vigilantly set down. Johnson’s capriciousness, his independence, and 
certainly his suspicion, would have made him savagely prohibit a less 
ingenious diplomatist than Boswell from violating what he himself 
would call the social statutes of domestic life, by committing to paper, 
for ultimate publicity, the conversations which were designed for 
hours dedicated to the relaxation of friendly gatherings. But with all 
Boswell’s tact he came in for rebuffs which would have demolished a 
man of less pliability. ‘I will not be put to the question!” shouted 
the surly philosopher once, in reply to a number of Boswell’s nimble 
but puerile questions asked in rapid succession. “ Don’t you con- 
sider, sir, that these are not the manners of a gentleman? I will not 
be baited with what and why. What is this? What is that? Why 
is a cow's tail long? Why is a fox’s tail bushy?” ‘ Why, sir,” said 
Boswell, “you are so good that I venture to trouble you.” “Sir,” 
said Johnson, “ my being so good is no reason for your being so 7/2.” 

Boswell’s submission to such rebuffs, undoubtedly reads with but 
little credit to his character. But (1), rebuffs of a much coarser kind 
than these were being constantly administered by Johnson to men 
with whom he still remained very good friends. Take such illus- 
trations as these :—Murphy and Johnson were conversing near the 
side of the scenes during the performance of “ King Lear.” Garrick 
coming off the stage, exclaimed, “‘ You talk so loud, you destroy all my 
feelings.” —“ Prithee,” said Johnson, “do not talk of feelings ; Punch 
has no feelings."—Johnson was dining one day at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ with a large and distinguished company, amongst whom 
was Mr. Israel Wilkes, brother of the “ patriot.” During the con- 
versation Wilkes was about to make some remark, when Johnson’s 
hatred of Wilkes’ belongings breaking forth, he stopped him, ex- 
claim‘ng, “I hope, sir, what you are about to say may be better worth 
hearing than what you have said.”—A Mr. Elliott, a barrister and a 
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man of fashion, happening to speak in Dr. Johnson’s presence with 
approbation of the laws and government of Venice, “ Yes, sir,” said 
Johnson, “all republican rascals think as you do.”—Dr. Barnard, a 
worthy divine holding a high position in the Church of England, 
ventured before a large company to state his opinion to Dr. Johnson 
that men never improved after the age of forty-five. ‘“ That’s not 
true, sir,” said Johnson ; “ You, who are, perhaps, forty-eight, may still 
improve if you will try. I wish you would set about it; and I am 
afraid there is great room for it.”—Such instances may be multiplied. 
Boswell’s book is full of them, and they form the chief portion of the 
innumerable ava going under Johnson’s name. And yet it was 
Johnson who laid it down as a maxim, “never to speak of a man in 
his own presence. It is always indelicate and may be offensive.” If 
Boswell was not knocked down by Johnson’s fist or cudgel, he was 
certainly more lucky than others who annoyed the doctor. And (2), 
it is to be remembered that Boswell was already far advanced in his 
book, when he was met by the petulance and insolence of his hero. 
It had already cost him much labour, and certainly much ridicule, to 
accomplish what he had already done ; and it was not to be supposed 
that he was going to allow the most popular characteristic of Dr. 
Johnson—his temper—to render so much past work abortive, or to 
demolish a scheme to the accomplishment of which he had pledged 
every hope of his heart. Once, and once only, Boswell took serious 
offence at the doctor's affronts, and absented himself for a week from 
his society. But a coarse piece of flattery soothed him and won him 
back. “I said to-day,” said the injured man, “to Sir Joshua, when 
he observed that you /ossed me sometimes, I don’t care how often or 
how high he tosses me, when only friends are present, for then I fall 
upon soft ground ; but I do not like falling on stones, which is the 
case when enemies are present. I think this is a pretty good image, 
sir.” —* Sir,” said Johnson, “ it is one of the happiest I ever heard.” 
Whatever prejudice we may entertain towards Boswell, it is im- 
possible to refuse him the merit of being one of the very greatest 
tacticians on record—a greater than Pope. His admiration of 
Johnson, his attention, his devotion, his obsequiousness, no doubt 
induced much of the contempt that has envy for its basis : Robertson 
protested, and Goldsmith grew angry ; but he made no enemies ; he 
lived on good terms with those whose memories he has immortalised, 
with Langton and Beauclerk, with Nugent .and Davies, with a host of 
people who would never have been heard of but for him. And it is 
certain that whatever secret feelings may have animated them to- 
wards each other, between Boswell and Goldsmith there is no evi- 
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dence to show that any avowed hostility or even dislike whatever 
subsisted. 

It is no doubt his complete, and perhaps unparalleled, ingenuous- 
ness, that has procured. him so much contempt. A perfect tactician 
in his conduct, he was as.simple, and sometimes as silly in his writings 
as Goldsmith, whom he laughed at, was in his conversation. Many 
of his comments on Johnson’s sayings really justify Lord Macaulay’s 
criticism that he:had “no wit, no humour,” and exhibit him in as 
ridiculous a light as Mr. Croker is exhibited: by.many of the notes to 
his: edition of the Life. In tellicg, for instance, the story of Johnson’s 
remarking, in reply toa question, how he felt at the failure of “ Irene,” 
“Like the Monument,” he says—“ Johnson meant by:this that he 
continued firm and unmoved as that column ;” an explanation so 
ridiculously supererogatory as to imply an insult to the understanding 
of his readers. His “frame ‘thrills” over the most ponderous, in- 
volved, and depressing bits of declamation in the Rambler. Speak- 
ing. of the preface to the Diédionary, “one of its excellencies,” says 
he, “has always: struck me with peculiar admiration ; I mean the 
perspicuity with which he has expressed abstract scientific: principles. 
As an instance of this, I will quote the following sentence: ‘When 
the radical idea branches out into parallel ramifications, how can a. 
consecutive series be formed, of senses in their own nature col- 
lateral?’” Irony could not have. done more, had it selectedvas a 
specimen of the doctor’s-perspicuity, his definition of ‘‘ Network :”"— 
“anything reticulated or decussated at equal distances, with inter- 
stices between the intersections.” He talks of Johnson’s books, his 
manuscripts, his wig, his loose breeches, with the. solemn emphasis 
ofa Roman Catholic describing the condition of some canonised 
bones. In Johnson’s lodgings he is Gulliver at Laputa; and his 
insensibility to the ridiculous is manifested in the artless: manner in 
which he misses the obvious and ludicrous. implications of his minute 
confessions. 

His ingenuousness, indeed, is nowhere better illustrated than by 
his account of his introduction to Johnson at Davies’ shop in Covent 
Garden. It may be confidently asserted that there is nothing in 
English literature more exquisitely absurd than the particulars of this 
interview. He had read the Rambler, and he had read Rasselas, 
and from both these works he had imbibed the most extraordinary 
notions of the awful-being of Johnson. He was possessed, he says, 
‘of a kind of mysterious veneration, by figuring to himself a state of 
solemn elevated abstraction, in which he supposed him to live in the 
immense |metropolis of London.” He was in Davies’ back-parlour 
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when Johnson unexpectedly entered the shop, and Mr. Davies an- 
nounced his awful approach to him “somewhat in the: manner of an 
actor in the-part.of Horatio, when he addresses Hamlet. on the ap- 
pearance of his father’s ghost, ‘ Look, my lord, it comes!’” He was 
much agitated, and begged Davies not to introduce him as a Scotch- 
man. “ But,” said Davies, roguishly, ‘‘he comes from Scotland.” 
“ Mr. Johnson,” piteously exclaimed Boswell, ‘I do indeed come 
from Scotland, but I cannot help it.” Johnson, turning quickly upon 
him, exclaimed sternly, ** That, sir, I find, is what a very great number 
of your countrymen cannot help.” Such candour admits us into a 
much closer intimacy with him, than his most laboured accounts of 
himself, his hopes, or his antecedents, procure for us. ‘One day,” 
he says, “I owned to him that I was occasionally troubled with a fit 
of narrowness ; ‘ why, sir,’ said he, ‘so am I, but I do not tell it.’ 
He has now and then borrowed a shilling from me; and when I 
asked him for it again, seemed to be rather out of humour. A droll 
little circumstance once occurred, as if he meant to reprimand my 
minute exactness as a creditor; he thus addressed me: ‘ Boswell, 
fend me sixpence—notl to be repaid.’” 

It would be begging the question to concede that Boswell was a 
toady, but that his toadyism was a merit, inasmuch as it was the 
instrument of giving to the world one of the most entertaining and 
instructive books ever written. But this much may fairly be said: 
that if Boswell was a toady, his toadyism should not be converted 
into a reproach, since it has been capped by an issue of indefinite 
profit to English readers. But was Boswell a toady? was his conduct 
the insinuating, spaniel-like subserviency it has been declared to be ? 
Reduced to simple terms, Boswell’s iniquity seems to have been a. 
love for notoriety or reputation : a thirst for communion with men. 
distinguished either by genius or activity: by the genius of a John- 
son, or the activity of a Wilkes. The obverse of the medal struck 
off by nature, representing the old laird of Auchinleck disgusted 
with his son for cultivating the acquaintance of a man who kept a 
school and called it an academy, is doubtless droll enough, but it is 
certainly more flattering to Boswell than to Boswell’s father. It 
seems to us a pardonable ambition in a young man to solicit with 
eagerness—though that eagerness was at the onset pusillanimous— 
and to retain through unaffected admiration and veneration the 
friendship of a philosopher who occupies the most conspicuous. 
position in English letters during the eighteenth century, and whose 
acquaintance was not less ardently desired by men whom posterity 
has not yet learnt to accredit with either obsequiousness or meanness. 
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The mild, contemplative Langton was, certainly, at the onset, as 
enthusiastic an admirer of Johnson, as Boswell. He too, had read 
the Rambler and Rassedas, and such was his delight that he had 
travelled to London chiefly for the purpose of obtaining an intro- 
duction to the author. Langton’s admiration contented itself with 
listening and applauding: Boswell’s, with listening and recording. 
The distinction is enormous, It preserves Langton’s character, and 
mutilates Boswell’s. But Boswell’s loss is posterity’s gain. Langton 
remains embalmed in the narrative of Boswell, the perfect gentleman, 
the unaffected saint, the soft and courtly scholar. And yet, this much 
is certain: that without Boswell, Bennett Langton would not be more 
hopelessly forgotten than the man who sold him snuff, or the tailor 
who fitted his breeches. 

Boswell's character is not likely to call forth the slightest admira- 
tion, but his claims upon our regard are eminent enough to deserve 
the championship that has been hitherto denied him. His candour 
may, perhaps, merit all the severe literalness of construction that 
has been put upon it; but this candour merits an exemption from 
the harsh judgment with which justice should instruct us to deal 
only with those whose sneaking sins have been detected through no 
fault of their own. That he was a better man than he represents 
himself is certain, or it is most improbable that he would have re- 
tained for twenty years so strong a hold upon the affection of a man 
whose hatred of cant was only to be equalled by his suspicion of 
officious friendship. That Johnson had a sincere regard for him 
there is abundant evidence to show. The doctor’s acute and 
forcible mind was hardly likely to be imposed upon for any length 
of time by a man whose friendship was wholly bottomed on selfish- 
ness, and who clung only to the coat-tails of his betters that he 
might be lifted out of the dust of obscurity. There was assuredly 
an unfeigned affection, a devoted admiration in Boswell’s respect for 
Johnson. This has been allowed by Boswell's worst detractors ; 
but it seems never to have occurred to his critics that such qualities 
as a pure admiration, an affectionate esteem, a loyal and a respectful 
veneration, are incompatible with the existence of such base mental 
deformities as those so persistently attributed to Boswell. 

Macaulay pronounces Boswell to have been a young Scotch lawyer 
without wit, humour, or eloquence. The criticism is altogether too 
crushing. Many of his conversations with Johnson prove him to 
have had a very good stock of wit. Contrasted with Johnson’s, it is, 
to be sure, poor; but isolated, it is considerable enough to rescue 
his pretensions from the historian’s sneer. Humour he also had of 
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a dry, Scotch kind ; many of his descriptions, especially in his Tour, 
are made piquant and striking by frequent felicities, and by the sly 
quaintness of thought they vehicle. Eloquence he may perhaps 
want ; but the harshest critic will not refuse to his style the merit of 
perspicuity, ease, and consistency. 

The portrait given of Boswell by himself coincides, but without 
fulness, with the character exhibited by his work. He was dis- 
ordered by frequent fits of hypochondriasis, a malady of which he 
might have been impatient, had not the similar complaint of Dr. 
Johnson made him cherish his melancholy as fitting him to a nearer 
equality with his hero. He was proud of his antecedents, and with 
reason ; for the founder of his family belonged to an ancient line in 
Fife, and was rewarded by the barony of Auchinleck fro bono et 
fideli servitio nobis prestito, His great grandmother was the Countess 
of Kincardine, a member of a noble Dutch house, and his father 
was a judge of Scotland, a man who has been praised by Walter 
Scott as “an able lawyer, a good scholar, a strict presbyterian, and 
a whig of the old Scottish cast.” He was a zealous but a sensible 
Scotchman. Without being able to account for Johnson's prejudice 
against the Scotch, he had sense enough to comprehend that it was 
not a whit more malignant or intelligent than his Toryism. Sach- 
everell made Johnson hate the Whigs, and James II. made him hate 
the Scotch. His dogmatism forced him into consistency ; and his 
consistency supported what to him were the two qualifications of a 
right-minded man, Whenever he could, he spoke of the Whigs as 
scoundrels, and the Scotch as animals. But in: reality one form of 
government was as good to him as another form; and one kind of 
people as good as another kind. He may have professed to prefer 
the Irish to the Scotch ; but the distinction he drew between them, 
when he compared the Irishman to a fly, and the Scotchman to a 
leech, exhibited rather a love of antithetical wit, than any decided 
repugnance to either. Boswell humoured his prejudices, and laughed 
at them. Many Scotchmen turned fiercely upon the doctor, and told 
him that one of his ancestors had been hung in Scotland, and had 
found that a Scottish tree was capable of supporting the weight of an 
Englishman. But Boswell acted with more wisdom ; he exacerbated 
the doctor’s antipathies that he might make capital of his remarks, 
and swell his book with epigrams and anecdotes which, but for his 
nimble pertinacity, would never have been provoked. 

Had Boswell never met Johnson, his picture in the dress of a pro- 
vincial lawyer at Auchinleck might have perpetuated his memory 
amongst his family, as a more honest man than they believed him to 
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be. He himself confesses that his mind was “strongly impregnated 
with the Johnsonian zther;” but though his mind was fitted to admire, 
it was certainly not adapted to imitate, Johnson. His wit was-sharp, 
and we can believe him when he says, talking of a colloquial-combat 
with a friend, that flash followed flash, like throwing pinches of gun- 
powder into the fire—“ it was all puff! puff!” But if he had-John- 
son’s powder, he had not Johnson’s bullets ; his piece could explode, 
but it could take no effect. The truth is, Boswell and Johnson 
mixed make but a-sorry draught. When Boswell is himself, he is 
pleasant and excellent enough ; but when he talks or acts, as he too 
often does talk or act, Boswell upon Johnson, he becomes a con- 
ceited puppy, well meriting the contempt in which he was secretly, 
and sometimes confessedly, held by his friends. ‘Whatever he un- 
dertook, he undertook with eagerness and enthusiasm. Johnson 
comprehended his idiosyncracy when he bade him clear his head of 
Corsica, a piece of advice that was lost, for he attended a jubilee in 
a hat surmounted with the letters “Corsica BosweLt,” and got 
caricatured for his folly in the London Magazine. He was passion- 
ately fond of seeing men hanged, and called the keeper of Newgate 
his esteemed friend. He was an admirable diplomatist, the Machia- 
velli of domestic life, an instance of which is shown in the method 
in which he procured a meeting at Dilly’s, the bookseller, between 
Johnson and Wilkes. He was slow at taking offence, and was easily 
pacified. He appears to have been a faithful husband, a good father, 
and a loyal subject. He describes himself as “a gentleman who had 
thought more than any one had supposed, and had a pretty good 
stock of general learning and knowledge. He had all Dr. Johnson’s 
principles, with some degree of relaxation. He had rather too little 
than too much prudence, and his imagination being lively, he often 
said things of which the effect was very different from the intention.” 
Amongst his countrymen, he was esteemed as a good-natured, jolly 
fellow ; and Johnson, in writing to him, says, “If general approba- 
tion will add anything to your enjoyment, I can tell you that I have 
heard you mentioned as a man whom everybody likes. I think life 
has little more to give.” 
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A ROMANCE OF ENGLISH HISTORY: BY ‘VICTOR HUGO. 





PART II.—BOOK THE SEVENTH. 


(Continued. ) 





CHAPTER II. 


THE RESEMBLANCE OF A PALACE TO A WOOD. 





WYNPLAINE was in the “ little rooms” of Corleone 
Lodge. He was burning to be off, to get outside, to 
» see Dea again. This maze of passages and: alcoves, 
with secret and bewildering doors, checked and‘ re- 
tarded his progress. He strove to race, he was obliged to -wander,. 
He thought he had but one door to thrust open, he had a skein of 
doors to unravel. To one room succeeded another. Then a cross- 
way, with rooms on all four sides. 

Not a living creature was to be seen. He listened. Nota 
sound. 

Sometimes he thought that he must be returning towards his starting- 
point. ‘Then, that he saw someone approaching. It was no one. 
It was only his own reflection in a mirror, dressed as a nobleman. 
That himself?—Impossible! Then he recognised himself, but not 
at once. 

He went on through every passage he saw before him. 

He explored the quaint domestic arrangements of the rambling 
building, and their yet quainter fittings. Here, a cabinet, painted and 
carved in a sentimental, but vicious style ; there, an equivocal-look- 
ing chapel, studded with enamels and mother-of-pearl, with minia- 
tures on ivory brought out in relief, like those on old-fashioned snuff- 
boxes ; there, one of those pretty Florentine retreats, adapted for 
the hypochondriasis of women, and even than called doudoirs. Every: 
where—on the ceilings, on the walls, and even on the very floors. 
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—there were representations, in velvet or in metal, of birds, of trees ; 
of luxuriant vegetation, picked out in reliefs of lace-work ; tables 
covered with jet carvings, representing warriors, and queens, and 
tritons, armed with the scaly terminations of a hydra. Cut crystals 
combined prismatic effects with those of reflection. Mirrors repeated 
the light of precious stones, and sparkles glittered in the darkest 
corners. It was impossible to guess whether these many-sided, 
shining surfaces, where emerald green mingled with the golden hues 
of the rising sun, where floated a glimmer of ever-varying colours, 
like those on a pigeon’s neck, were miniature mirrors, or enormous 
beryls. Everywhere was magnificence, at once refined and stupendous ; 
if it was not the most diminutive of palaces, it was certainly the most 
gigantic of jewel-cases. A house for Mab, or a jewel for Geo. 

Gwynplaine sought an exit. He could not find one. Impossible 
to make out his way. There is nothing so confusing as is wealth 
seen for the first time. Moreover, chis was a labyrinth. At each 
step he was stopped by some magnificent object, which appeared to 
retard his exit, and to be unwilling to let him pass. He was encom- 
passed by a net of wonders. He felt himself bound and detained. 

What a horrible palace! he thought. Restless, he wandered 
through the maze, asking himself what it all meant—whether he was 
in prison? chafing, thirssing for the fresh air. He repeated Dea! 
Dea! as if that word was the thread of the labyrinth, and must be 
held unbroken, to guide him out of it. Now and then he shouted, 
“Ho! Any one there?” No one answered. The rooms never 
came to an end. All was deserted, silent, splendid, sinister. It 
realised the fables of enchanted castles. Hidden pipes of hot air 
maintained a summer temperature in the building. It was as if 
some magician had caught up the month of June, and imprisoned it 
in this labyrinth, There were pleasant odours now and then, and 
he crossed currents of perfume, as though passing by invisible flowers. 
It was warm. Carpets everywhere. One might have walked about 
there, unclothed. 

Gwynplaine looked out of the windows. The view from each 
was different. From one he beheld gardens, sparkling with the 
freshness of a spring morning; from another, a plot decked with 
statues ; from a third, a patio in the Spanish style, a little square, 
flagged, mouldy, and cold. Sometimes he saw a river—it was the 
Thames ; sometimes a great tower—it was Windsor. 

It was still so early that there were no signs of life without. 

He stood still. He listened. 
“Oh! I will get out of this place,” said he. “I will rejoin Dea! 
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They shall not keep me here by force. Woe to him who bars my 
exit. What is that great tower yonder? If there was a giant, a hell- 
hound, a minotaur, to keep the gates of this enchanted palace, I 
would annihilate him. If an army, I would exterminate it. Dea! 
Dea!” 

Suddenly he heard a gentle 'noise, very faint. It was like drop- 
ping water. He was in a dark, narrow passage, closed some few 
paces further on bya curtain. He advanced to this curtain, pushed 
it aside, entered. He leaped before he looked. 


CHAPTER III. 
EVE. 


AN octagon room, with a vaulted ceiling, without windows, but 
lighted by a skylight; walls, ceiling, and floors faced with peach- 
coloured marble ; a black marble canopy, resembling a pall, with 
twisted columns in the solid but pleasing Elizabethan style, over- 
shadowing a vase-like bath of the same black marble — this was 
what he saw before him. In the centre of the bath arose a slender 
jet of tepid and perfumed water, which, softly and slowly, was filling 
the tank. The bath was black to augment fairness into brilliancy. 

It was the water that he had heard. A waste-pipe, placed at a 
certain height in the bath, prevented it from overflowing. Vapour 
was rising from the water; but not sufficient to cause it to hang 
in drops on the marble. The slender jet of water was like a supple 
wand of steel, bending at the slightest current-of air. There was 
no furniture, except a chair-bed with pillows, sufficiently long for a 
woman to lie at full length, and yet have room for a dog at her feet. 
The French, indeed, borrow their word canapé from can-al-pie. This 
sofa was of Spanish manufacture. In it silver took the place of 
wood-work. ‘The cushions and coverings were of rich white silk. 

On the far side of the bath was arranged by the wall a lofty 
dressing-table of solid silver, well garnished with every requisite for 
the toilet, having in its centre, and in imitation of a window, eight 
small Venetian mirrors, set in a silver frame. In a panel on the 
wall was a square opening, resembling a small window, which 
was closed by a cover of solid silver. This cover was fitted with 
hinges, like a shutter. On the shutter glistened a chased and gilded 
royal crown. Over this, and affixed to the wall, was a bell, silver- 
gilt, if not of pure gold. 

Opposite to the entrance of this chamber, in which Gwynplaine 
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stood as if transfixed, there was an opening in the marble wall, 
extending to the ceiling, and closed by a high and broad. curtain 
of silver tissue. This curtain, of fairy-like tenuity, was trans- 
parent, and did not interrupt the view. Through the centre of 
this web, where one might expect a spider, Gwynplaine saw a more 
formidable object—an undraped woman. Yet not actually undraped ; 
for she was clothed—clothed from head to foot. Her dress wasa 
long chemise; so long, that it floated over her feet, like the dresses 
of angels in holy pictures; but so fine that it seemed liquid. 

The silver tissue, transparent as glass and fastened only at the 
ceiling, could be lifted aside. It separated the marble chamber, 
which was a bath-room, from the adjoining apartment, which was a 
bed-chamber. This tiny dormitory was as a grotto of mirrors. 
Venetian glasses, close together, mounted with gold mouldings, and 
reflected on every side the bed in the centre of the room. On 
this bed, which, like the toilette-table, was of silver, lay the 
woman: she was asleep. 

She was sleeping with her head thrown back, one foot peeping 
from its covering, like the Succuba, above whose head dreams flap 
their wings. 

A dressing-gown, of curious silk, was thrown over the foot of 
the couch. It was apparently Chinese; for a great golden lizard 
was partly visible in between the folds. 

Beyond the couch, and probably masking a door, was a large 
mirror, on which peacocks and swans were depicted. 

Shadow seemed to lose its nature in this apartment, and  glistened. 
The spaces between the mirrors and the gold work were lined with 
that sparkling material called at Venice thread of glass—-7.e, spun glass. 

At the head of the couch stood a reading desk, on a moveable 
pivot, with candles, and a book lying open, bearing this title, in large 
red letters, “ Alcoranus Mahumedis.” 

Gwynplaine saw not one of these details. The woman, he had 
eyes for her only. He was at once stupified and filled with 
tumultuous emotions, states apparently incompatible, yet sometimes 
co-existent. He recognised her. Her eyes were closed, but her 
face was turned towards him. It was the‘duchess. She, the myste- 
rious being in whom all the splendours of the unknown were united ; 
she who had: occasioned him so many unavowable dreams ; she who 
had written himso’strange a letter! The only woman in the world 
of whom»he could say, ‘‘ She has seen me, and she loves me!” 
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CHAPTER. IV, 
SATAN. 


SUDDENLY the sleeper awoke. She sat up with a sudden and . 
gracious: dignity of movement, her fair silken tresses falling in soft 
disorder. on her hips ; her loosened night-dress disclosed her 
shoulder ; she touched her pink toes with her little hand, and gazed 
for some moments on the naked foot, worthy to be worshipped 
by Pericles, and copied by Phidias. ‘Then stretching herself, she 
yawned like a tigress in the rising sun. 

Probably Gwnplaine breathed heavily, as we do when we en- 
deavour to restrain our respiration. 

“Ts any one there?” said she. 

Going to the silver lace curtain, she raised it with her foot, and 
thrusting it aside with her shoulder, entered the marble room. An 
agonised numbness fell on Gwynplaine. No possibility of conceal- 
ment. It was too late to fly. Moreover, he was no longer equal to 
the exertion. He wished that the earth might open and swallow him. 
Anything to hide him. 

She saw him. She stared, immensely astonished, but without the 
slightest nervousness. Then, in a tone of mingled pleasure and 
contempt, she said, ‘“ Why, it is you, Gwynplaine!” Suddenly, with 
a rapid spring, for this cat was a panther, she flung herself on his 
neck. 

“Oh,” she cried, “how clever you are! You are come. You 
found out that I was obliged to leave London.. You followed me. 
That was right. Your being here proves you to be a wonder.” 

The simultaneous return of self-possession acts like a flash of ° 
lightning. Gwynplaine, indistinctly warned by a vague, rude, but 
honest misgiving, drew back, but the pink nails clinging to his 
shoulders restrained him. Some inexorable power proclaimed its 
sway over him. He himself, a wild beast, was caged in a wild 
beast’s den. She continued, “ Anne, the fool, you know whom I 
mean—the Queen—ordered me to Windsor without giving any 
reason. When I arrived she was closeted with her idiot of a 
Chancellor. But how did you contrive to obtain access to me? 
That’s what I call being a man—obstacles, indeed—there are no, 
such things! You come at a call. You found things out. 
My name, the Duchess Josiana, you knew, I fancy... Who. was it 
brought you in? No doubt it was the page. Oh, he is clever! I 
will give him a hundred guineas... ‘Which-way.did you get in? .Tell 
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me? No! don’t tell me. I don’t want to know. Explanations 
diminish interest. I prefer the marvellous, and you are hideous 
enough to be wonderful. You have fallen from the highest 
heavens, or you have risen from the depths of hell through the 
devil’s trap-door. Nothing can be more natural. The ceiling 
opened, or the floor yawned. A descent by way of the clouds, or 
an ascent in a mass of fire and brimstone, that is how you have 
travelled. You deserve a seat among the gods. Agreed ; you are 
my lover.” 

Scared, Gwynplaine listened ; his mind growing more irresolute 
every moment. Now all was certain. Impossible to have any further 
doubt. That letter! this woman confirmed its meaning. Gwyn- 
plaine the lover and the beloved of a duchess! Mighty pride, with 
its thousand baleful heads, stirred his wretched heart. Vanity, that 
powerful agent within us, works us measureless evil. 

The duchess went on, “Since you are here, it is so decreed. I ask 
nothing more. There is some one on high, or in hell, who brings 
us together. The betrothal of Styx and Aurora! Unbridled cere- 
monies beyond all laws! The very day I first saw you, I said, it is 
he, it is he! I recognise him. He is the monster of my dreams. He 
shall be mine. We should give destiny a helping hand. Therefore I 
wrote to you. One question, Gwynplaine, do you believe in pre- 
destination? For my part, I have believed in it since I read, in 
Cicero, Scipio’s dream. Ah! I did not observe it! Dressed like a 
gentleman ! You in fine clothes! Why not! You are a mountebank. 
All the more reason. A juggler is as good as a lord. Moreover, what 
are lords? Clowns. You havea noble figure, you are magnificently 
made. It is wonderful that you should be here. When did you 
arrive? How long have you been here? [ am beautiful, am I not? 
I was going to take my bath. Oh! how I love you! You read my 
letter! Did you read it yourself? Did any one read it to you? Can 
you read? Probably you are ignorant. I ask questions, but don’t 
answer them. I don’t like the sound of your voice. It is soft. An 
oddity like you should snarl, and not speak. You sing, that is har- 
monious. I hate it. It is the only thing about you I do not like. All 
the rest is terrible,—is superb. In India you would be a god. Were 
you born with that frightful grin on your face? No! No doubt it 
is a penal brand. I do hope you have committed some crime. Come 
to my arms.” 

She sank on the couch, and made him sit beside her. They 
found themselves close together unconsciously. What she said 
passed over Gwynplaine like a mighty storm. He hardly understood 
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the sense of her whirlwind of words. She spoke tumultuously, 
frantically, with a voice broken and tender. Her words were music ; 
but their music was to Gwynplaine as a hurricane. Again she fixed 
her gaze on him and continued, 

“TI feel degraded in your presence, and oh! what happiness. How 
insipid is it to be a grandee! I am noble, and what can be more 
tiresome? Disgrace is a comfort. I am so satiated with respect 
that I desire contempt. We are all a little erratic, from Venus, 
Cleopatra, Mesdames de Chevreuse and de Longueville, down to 
myself. I will make a display of you, I declare. Here's a love 
affair which will be a blow to my family, the Stuarts. Ah! I 
breathe again. I have discovered a secret. I am clear of royalty, 
To be free from its trammels is indeed a deliverance. To break 
down, defy, make and destroy at will, that is enjoyment. Listen, I 
love you.” 

She paused ; then smiling sardonically, went on, “I love you, not 
only because you are deformed ; but because you are low. I love 
monsters, and I love mountebanks. A lover despised, mocked, 
grotesque, hideous, exposed to laughter on that pillory called a 
theatre, has for me an extraordinary attraction. It is tasting for- 
bidden fruit. An infamous lover, how exquisite! To taste the apple, 
not of Paradise, but of hell; such is my temptation. It is for that 
I hunger and thirst. I am that Eve, the Eve of the depths. Prob- 
ably you are, unknown to yourself, a devil. I am in love with 
a nightmare. You are a moving puppet, of which the strings are 
pulled by a spectre. You are the incarnation of infernal mirth. 
You are the master I require. I wanted a lover such as those of 
Medea and Canidia. I felt sure that some night would bring me 
such a one. : 

Her words flowed like a volcanic eruption. Pierce Mount Etna, 
and you may gain an idea of that jet of fiery eloquence. 

Gwynplaine stammered, “ Madam——” 

She placed her hand on his mouth. “Silence,” she said. “Iam 
studying you. I am unbridled desire, immaculate. I am a vestal 
bacchante. I might be the virgin pythoness at Delphos, and have 
under my naked foot the bronze tripod, where the priests lean their 
elbows on the skin of the python, whispering questions to the invisible 
god. My heart is of stone, but it is like those mysterious pebbles 
which the sea washes to the foot of the rock called Huntly Nabb, at 
the mouth of the Tees, and which if broken are found to contain a 
serpent. That serpent is my love. A love which is all-powerful, for 
it has brought you to me. An impossible distance was between us. 

VoL, IV., N. S. 1870. 00 
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I was in Sirius, and you were in Allioth. You have crossed the im- 
measurable space, and here you are. ’Tis well ; be silent. Take me 
for your own.” 

She ceased; he trembled. Then she went on, smiling, “ You 
see, Gwynplaine, to dream is to create ; to desire is to summon. To 
build up the chimera is to provoke the reality. The all-powerful and 
terrible mystery will not be defied. It produces result. You are 
here. Do I dare to lose caste? Yes. Do I dare to be your 
mistress ? Your slave? Your chattel? With joy. Gwynplaine, I 
am woman. A woman is clay which desires to be mire. I want 
to despise myself. That lends a zest to pride. What is grandeur 
made of? Baseness. Despise me, you who are despised. Nothing 
can be better. Degradation on degradation. What pleasure! The 
double blossom of ignominy. I pluck it. Trample me under foot. 
You will only love me the more. I know it myself. Do you under- 
stand why I idolize you? Because I despise you. You are so 
immeasurably below me that I place you on an altar. Bring the 
highest and lowest depths together, and you have Chaos, and I 
delight in Chaos. Chaos, the beginning and end of everything. 
What is Chaos ? A huge blot. Out of that blot God made 
light, and out of that sink the world. You don’t know how 
perverse I can be. Knead a star in mud, and you wil] have 
my likeness. A wolf to all beside; a faithful dog to you. How 
astonished they will all be! To astonish fools is amusing. I 
understand myself. Am I a goddess? Amphitrite gave herself 
to the Cyclops. AmJIa fairy? Urgele gave herself to Bugryx, a 
winged man, with eight webbed hands. Am Ja princess? Marie 
Stuart had Rizzio. Three beauties, three monsters. I am greater than 
they, for you are lower than they. Gwynplaine, we were made for 
one another. You are outwardly, Iam inwardly, amonster. Thence 
my love for you. A caprice? Just so. What is a hurricane but a 
caprice ? Our stars have a certain affinity. ‘Together we are things of 
night—you in your face, I in my mind. As your countenance is 
defaced, so is my mind. You, in your turn, create me. You come, 
and my real mind shows itself. I did not recognise it. It is 
astonishing. Your coming has evoked the hydra in me, who am a 
goddess. You show me my real nature. See how I resemble you. 
Look at me as if I were a mirror. Your face is my mind. I did 
not know I was so terrible. I am also, then, a monster. Oh! 
Gwynplaine, you do amuse me!” 

She laughed, a strange and childlike laugh; and, putting her 
mouth close to his ear, whispered,— 
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“ Should you like to see a mad woman ? look at me.” 

Whilst she spoke, though he felt her words like burning coals, 
his blood froze within his veins. He had not strength to utter a 
word. 

She stopped and looked at him. 

“ O, monster!” she cried. 

Suddenly and violently she seized his hands. 

“ Gwynplaine, I am the throne; you are the trestle. Let us 
join on the same level. Oh, how happy I am in my fall! I wish 
all the world could know how abject Iam become. It would bow 
down all the lower. The more man abhors, the more does he cringe. 
It is human nature. Hostile, but reptile; dragon, but worm. Oh, 
I am as depraved as are the gods!” 

Did Gwynplaine love this woman? Has man, like the globe, 
two poles? Are we, on our inflexible axis, a moving sphere, a star, 
when seen from afar, earth when near at hand, in which night alter- 
nates with day? Has the heart two aspects—one, where its love 
is poured forth in light; the other, in darkness? Here a woman 
of light, there a woman of the sewer. Angels are necessary. Is it 
possible that demons are also essential? Has the soul the wings 
of the bat? Does twilight fall fatally for all? Is sin an integral 
and inevitable part of our destiny? Must we accept evil as part 
and portion of our whole? Do we inherit sin as a debt? What 
awful subjects for thought ! 

All the same, a voice tells us that weakness is a crime. Gwyn- 
plaine’s feelings are not to be described. The flesh, life, terror, lust, 
an overwhelming intoxication of spirit, and all the shame possible to 
pride. Was he about to succumb? 

She repeated, “I love you!” and flung her frenzied arms around 
him. 

Suddenly close at hand rang, clear and distinct, a little bell. It 
was the little bell within the wall. The duchess, turning her head, 
said,— 

“What does she want of me?” 

Quickly, with the noise of a spring door, the silver panel, with 
the golden crown chased on it, opened. A compartment of a tower, 
lined with royal blue velvet, appeared; and, on a golden salver, 
a letter. The letter, broad and weighty, was placed so as to exhibit 
the seal, which was a large impression in red wax. The bell con- 
tinued to tinkle. The open panel almost touched the couch where 
the duchess and Gwynplaine were sitting. 

Leaning over, but still keeping’ her ‘arm round his neck, she took 
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the letter from off the plate, and touched the panel. The compart- 
ment closed in, and the bell ceased ringing. 

The duchess broke the seal, and, opening the envelope, drew 
out two documents contained therein, and flung it on the floor 
at Gwynplaine’s feet. The impression of the broken seal was still 
decipherable, and Gwynplaine could distinguish a royal crown over 
the initial A. on it. The torn envelope lay open before him, so 
that he could read, “To Her Grace the Duchess Josiana.” The 
envelope had contained both vellum anc parchment. The former 
was small, the latter a large document. On the parchment was a 
large Chancery seal in green wax, called Lords’ sealing-wax. 

The face of the duchess, whose bosom was palpitating, and whose 
eyes were swimming with passion, was overspread with a slight 
expression of dissatisfaction. 

* Ah!” she said. ‘What does she send me? A lot of papers! 
What a spoil-sport that woman is!” 

Pushing aside the parchment, she opened the vellum. 

“Tt is her handwriting. It is my sister's hand. It is quite 
provoking. Gwynplaine, I asked you if you could read. Can 
you?” 

Gwynplaine nodded assent. 

She stretched herself at full length on the couch, carefully drew 
her feet and arms under her robe, with a whimsical affectation of 
modesty, and, giving Gwynplaine the vellum, watched him with an 
impassioned look. 

“Well! you are mine now. Begin your duties, my beloved. 
Read me what the queen writes.” 

Gwynplaine took the vellum, unfolded it, and, in a voice tremulous 
with many emotions, began to read :-— 


“‘MapaM,—We are graciously pleased to send to you herewith, 
sealed and signed by our trusty and well-beloved William Cowper, 
Lord High Chancellor of England, a copy of a report, showing forth 
the very important fact that the legitimate son of Linnzus Lord 
Clancharlie has just been discovered and recognised, bearing the 
name of Gwynplaine, in the lowest rank of a wandering and 
vagabond life, among strollers and mountebanks. His false posi- 
tion dates from his earliest days. In accordance with the laws of 
the country, and in virtue of his hereditary rights, Lord Fermain 
Clancharlie, son of Lord Linnzus, will be this day admitted and 
installed in his position in the House of Lords. Therefore, having 
regard to your welfare, and wishing to preserve for your use the 
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property and estates of Lord Clancharlie of Hunkerville, we substi- 
tute him in the place of Lord David Dirry-Moir, and recommend 
him to your good graces. We have caused Lord Fermain to be con- 
ducted to Corleone Lodge. We will and command, as sister and as 
Queen, that the said Fermain Lord Clancharlie, hitherto called Gwyn- 
plaine, shall be your husband, and that you shall marry him. Such 
is our royal pleasure.” 


While Gwynplaine, in tremulous tones which varied at almost 
every word, read the document, the duchess, half risen from the 
couch, listened with fixed attention. When Gwynplaine finished, she 
snatched the letter from his hands. 

* Anne R.,” she murmured in a tone of abstraction .Then picking 
up from the floor the parchment she had thrown down, she ran her 
eye over it. It was the confession of the shipwrecked crew of the 
Matutina, embodied in a report signed by the sheriff of Southwark and 
by the lord chancellor. 

Having perused the report, she read the queen’s letter over again. 
Then she said, ‘‘ Be it so.” And calmly pointing with her finger to 
the door of the gallery through which he had entered, she added, 
“ Begone.” 

Gwynplaine was petrified, and remained immoveable. She re- 
peated, in icy tones, “ Since you are my husband, begone.” Gwyn- 
plaine, speechless, and with eyes down-cast like a criminal, remained 
motionless. She added, “ You have no right to be here ; it is my 
lover’s place.” Gwynplaine was like a man transfixed. ‘ Very well,” 
said she, “it is I who shall go. So you are my husband. Nothing 
can be better. I hate you.” She rose, and with an indescribably 
haughty gesture of adieu, left the room. The curtain in the door- 
way of the gallery fell behind her. 


CHAPTER V. 
THEY RECOGNISE, BUT DO NOT KNOW, EACH OTHER. 


GWYNPLAINE was alone. Alone, and in presence of the bath 
and deserted couch. The confusion in his mind had reached its 
culminating point. His thoughts no longer resembled thoughts. 
They overflowed and ran riot; it was the anguish of a creature 
wrestling with perplexity. He felt as if he were awaking from a 
horrid nightmare. ‘The entrance into unknown spheres is no simple 
matter. 
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From the time he had received the duchess’s letter, brought by the 
page, a series of surprising adventures had befallen Gwynplaine, each 
one less intelligible than the other. Up to this time, though in a 
dream, he had seen clearly. Now he could only grope his way. He 
no longer thought, nor even dreamed. He collapsed. He sank 
down on the couch which the duchess had vacated. 

Suddenly, he heard a sound of footsteps, and those of a man. 
The noise came from the opposite side of the gallery to that by 
which the duchess had departed. The man approached, and his 
footsteps, though deadened by the carpet, were clear and distinct. 
Gwynplaine, in spite of his abstraction, listened. 

Suddenly, beyond the silver web of curtain which the duchess had 
left partly open, a door, evidently concealed by the painted glass, 
opened wide, and there came floating into the room the refrain of an 
old French song, carolled at the top of a manly and joyous voice, 


‘* Trois petits gorets sur leur fumier 
Juraient comme de porteurs de chaise,” 


and a man entered. He wore a sword by his side, a magnificent 
naval uniform, covered with gold lace, and held in his hand a plumed 
hat with loops and cockade. Gwynplaine sprang up erect as if 
moved by springs. He recognised this man, and was, in turn, 
recognised by him. From their astonished lips came, simultaneously, 
this double exclamation :— 

“ Gwynplaine !” 

“ Tom-Jim-Jack !” 

The man with the plumed hat advanced towards Gwynplaine, who 
stood with folded arms. 

“* What are you doing here, Gwynplaine ?” 

** And you, Tom-Jim-Jack, what are you doing here ?” 

“Oh! I understand. Josiana! a caprice. A mountebank and 
a monster! The double attraction is too powerful to be resisted. 
You disguised yourself in order to get here, Gwynplaine ?” 

“ And you, too, Tom-Jim-Jack ?” 

“ Gwynplaine, what does this gentleman’s dress mean ?” 

*Tom-Jim-Jack, what does that officer's uniform mean?” 

“ Gwynplaine, I answer no questions.” 

“ Neither do I, Tom-Jim-Jack.” 

“‘ Gwynplaine, my name is not Tom-Jim-Jack.” 

“'Tom-Jim-Jack, my name is not Gwynplaine.” 

“‘ Gwynplaine, I stand here in my own house.” 

“*T stand here in my own house, Tom-Jim-Jack.” 
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**T will not have you echo my words. You are ironical; but I’ve 
gotacane. An end to your jokes, you wretched fool.” 

Gwynplaine became ashy pale. ‘ You are a fool yourself, and you 
shall give me satisfaction for this insult.” 

“In your booth as much as you like, with fisticuffs.” 

“ Here, and with swords!” 

“ My friend, Gwynplaine, the sword is a weapon for gentlemen. 
With it I can only fight my equals. At fisticuffs we are equal; but 
not so with swords. At the Tadcaster Inn, Tom-Jim-Jack could 
box with Gwynplaine. At Windsor, the case is altered. Understand 
this ; I am a rear-admiral.” 

‘** And I am a peer of England.” 

The man whom Gwynplaine recognised as Tom-Jim-Jack, burst 
out laughing. ‘ Why not aking? Indeed, you are right. An actor 
plays every part. You'll tell me next that you are Theseus, Duke of 
Athens.” 

“Tt am a peer of England, and we are going to fight.” 

“‘Gwynplaine, this becomes tiresome. Don’t play with one who 
can order you to be flogged. I am Lord David Dirry-Moir.” 

* And I am Lord Clancharlie.” 

Again Lord David burst out laughing. 

“Well said! Gwynplaine is Lord Clancharlie. That is indeed the 
name the man must bear who is to win Josiana. Listen, I forgive 
you, and do you know the reason? It’s because we are both lovers 
of the same woman.” 

The curtain in the door was lifted, and a voice exclaimed, “ You 
are the two husbands, my lords.” | 

They turned. 

“ Barkilphedro! ” cried Lord David. 

It was indeed he ; he bowed low to the two lords, with a smile 
on his face. Some few paces behind him was a gentleman with a 
stern and dignified countenance, who carried in his hand a black 
wand. This gentleman advanced, and bowing three times to 
Gwynplaine, said, “I am the Usher of the Black Rod. I come to 
fetch your lordship, in obedience to Her Majesty’s commands.” 
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PART II.—BOOK THE EIGHTH. 
The Capital and its Environs. 





CHAPTER I. 
ANALYSIS OF MAJESTIC MATTERS. 


IRRESISTIBLE Fate ever carrying him forward, which had now 
for so many hours showered its surprises on Gwynplaine, and 
which had transported him to Windsor, transferred him again to 
London. Supernatural realities succeeded each other without 
a moment’s intermission. He could not escape from their in- 
fluence. Freed from one he met another. He had scarcely time 
to breathe. Anyone who has seen a juggler throwing and catching 
balls can judge the nature of fate. Those rising and falling pro- 
jectiles are like men tossed in the hands of Destiny—projectiles 
and playthings. 

On the evening of the same day, Gwynplaine was an actor in an 
extraordinary scene. He was seated on a bench covered with 
fleurs-de-lys ; over his silken clothes he wore a robe of scarlet velvet, 
lined with white silk, with a cape of ermine, and on his shoulders 
two bands of ermine embroidered with gold. Around him were men 
of all ages, young and old, seated like him on benches covered with 
fleurs-de-lys, and dressed like him in ermine and purple. In front of 
him were other men kneeling, clothed in black silk gowns. Some of 
these men were writing ; opposite, and a short distance from him, 
he observed steps, a raised platform, a dais, a large escutcheon 
glittering between a lion and a unicorn, and at the top of the steps 
on the platform under the dais, resting against the escutcheon, was a 
gilded chair with a crown over it. It wasathrone. The throne of 
Great Britain. 

Gwynplaine, himself a peer of England, was in the House of Lords. 
How Gwynplaine’s introduction to the House of Lords came about, 
we will now explain. Throughout the day, from morning to night, 
from Windsor to London, from Corleone Lodge to Westminster 
Hall, he had step by step mounted higher in the social grade. 
At each step he grew giddier. He had been conveyed from 
Windsor in a royal carriage with a peer’s escort. There is not 
much difference between a guard of honour, and a prisoner’s. 
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On that day, travellers on the London and Windsor road saw a 
galloping cavalcade of gentlemen pensioners of Her Majesty’s 
household, escorting two carriages drawn at a rapid pace. In the 
first carriage sat the Usher of the Black Rod, his wand in his hand. 
In the second, was to be seen a large hat with white plumes, 
throwing into shadow and hiding the face underneath it. Who 
was it being thus hurried on—a prince? a prisoner? It was 
Gwynplaine. 

It looked as if they were conducting some one to the Tower, 
unless, indeed, they were escorting him to the House of Lords, 
The queen had done things well. As it was for her future 
brother-in-law, she had provided an escort from her own household. 
The officer of the Usher of the Black Rod rode on horseback at the 
head of the cavalcade. The Usher of the Black Rod carried, 
on a cushion placed on a seat in his carriage, a black portfolio, 
stamped with the royal crown. At Brentford, the last relay before 
London, the carriages and escort halted. A four-horse carriage 
of tortoise-shell, with two postilions, a coachman iN a wig, and 
four footmen, was in waiting. The wheels, steps, springs, pole, 
and all the fittings of this carriage were gilt. The horses’ harness 
was of silver. ‘This state coach was of an ancient and extraor- 
dinary shape, and would have been distinguished by its grandeur 
among the fifty-one celebrated carriages of which Roubo has left 
us likenesses. 

The Usher of the Black Rod and his officer alighted. The latter, 
having lifted the cushion, on which rested the royal portfolio, from 
the seat in the postchaise, carried it with both hands, and stood 
behind the Usher. He first opened the door of the empty carriage, 
then the door of that occupied by Gwynplaine, and, with downcast 
eyes, respectfully invited him to change his place. Gwynplaine left 
the chaise, and took his seat in the carriage. The Usher carrying 
the rod, and the officer supporting the cushion, followed, and took 
their places on the low front seat made for pages in old state 
coaches. The inside of the carriage was lined with white satin 
trimmed with Binche silk, and tufts and tassels of silver. The 
roof was painted with armorial bearings. The postilions of the 
chaises they were leaving were dressed in the royal livery. The 
attendants of the carriage they now entered wore a different but 
very magnificent livery. 

Gwynplaine, in spite of his bewildered state in which he felt quite 
overcome, remarked the gorgeously-attired footmen, and asked the 
Usher of the Black Rod,— 
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** Whose livery is that?” 

He answered,— 

“Yours, my lord.” 

The House of Lords was to sit that evening. Curia erat serena, 
run the old records. In England parliamentary work is by preference 
undertaken at night. It once happened that Sheridan began a 
speech at midnight and finished it at sunrise. 

The two post-chaises returned to Windsor. Gwynplaine’s carriage 
set out for London. This ornamented four-horse carriage proceeded 
at a walk from Brentford to London, as befitted the dignity of the 
coachman. Gwynplaine’s servitude to ceremonies began in the shape 
of the solemn-looking coachman. The delay was, moreover, appa- 
rently pre-arranged; and we shall see presently its probable 
motive. 

Night was falling, though it was not quite dark, when the carriage 
stopped at the King’s Gate, a large sunken door between two turrets, 
connecting Whitehall with Westminster. The escort of gentlemen 
pensioners formed a circle around the carriage. A footman jumped 
down from behind it and opened the door.. The Usher of the Black 
Rod, followed by the officer carrying the cushion, got out of the 
carriage, and addressed Gwynplaine. 

“ My lord, be pleased to alight. I beg your lordship to keep your 
hat on.” 

Gwynplaine wore under his travelling cloak the suit of black silk, 
which he had not changed since the previous evening. He had no 
sword. He left his cloak in the carriage. Under the arched way of 
the King’s Gate there was a small side door, raised some few steps. 
above the road. In ceremonial processions the greatest person never 
precedes. 

The Usher of the Black Rod, followed by his officer, walked 
first ; Gwynplaine followed. They ascended the steps, and entered 
by the side door. Presently they were in a wide, circular room, 
with a pillar in the centre, the lower part of a turret. The 
room, being on the ground floor, was lighted by narrow win- 
dows in the pointed arches, which served but to make darkness 
visible. Twilight often lends solemnity to a scene. Obscurity is in 
itself majestic. 

In this room, thirteen men, disposed in ranks, were standing ;. 
three in the front row, six in the second row, and four behind. In 
the front row one wore a crimson velvet gown ; the other two, gowns 
of the same colour, but of satin. All three had the arms of England 
embroidered on their shoulders, The second rank wove tunics of 
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white silk, each one having a different coat-of-arms emblazoned in 
front. The last row were clad in black silk, and were thus dis- 
tinguished. The first wore a blue cape. The second had a scarlet 
St. George embroidered in front. The third, two embroidered 
crimson crosses, in front and behind. ‘The fourth had a collar of 
black sable fur. All were uncovered, wore wigs, and carried swords. 
Their faces were scarcely visible in the dim light, neither could they 
see Gwynplaine’s face. 

The Usher of the Black Rod, raising his wand, said,— 

“‘My Lord Fermain Clancharlie, Baron Clancharlie and Hun- 
kerville, I, the Usher of the Black Rod, first officer of the 
presence chamber, hand your lordship over to Garter King-at- 
Arms.” 

The person clothed in velvet, quitting his place in the ranks, 
bowed to the ground before Gwynplaine, and said,— 

“ My Lord Fermain Clancharlie, I am Garter, Principal King-at- 
Arms of England. I am the officer appointed and installed by his 
grace the Duke of Norfolk, hereditary Earl Marshal. I have sworn 
obedience to the king, peers, and knights of the garter. The day of 
my installation, when the Earl Marshal of England anointed me by 
pouring a goblet of wine on my head, I solemnly promised to be 
attentive to the nobility ; to avoid bad company ; to excuse, rather 
than accuse, gentlefolks ; and to assist widows and virgins. It is I 
who have the charge of arranging the funeral ceremonies of peers, 
and the supervision of their armorial bearings. I place myself at the 
orders of your lordship.” 

The first of those wearing satin tunics, having bowed deeply, 
said,— 

“ My lord, I am Clarenceaux, Second King-at-Arms of England. 
I am the officer who arranges the obsequies of nobles below the rank 
of peers. I am at your lordship’s disposal.” 

The other wearer of the satin tunic, bowed, and spoke thus,— 

* My lord, I am Norroy, Third King-at-Arms of England. Com- 
mand me.” 

The second row, erect and without bowing, advanced a pace. The 
right hand man said,— 

“My lord, we are the six Dukes-at-Arms of England. I am 
York.” 

Then each of the heralds, or Dukes-at-Arms, speaking in turn, 
proclaimed his title. 

“T am Lancaster.” 

“T am Richmond.” 
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“T am Chester.” 

“T am Somerset.” 

“T am Windsor.” ' 

The coats-of-arms embroidered on their breasts were those of the 
counties and towns from which they took their names. 

The third rank, dressed in black, remained silent. Garter King-at- 
Arms, pointing them out to Gwynplaine, said,— 

‘* My lord, these are the four Pursuivants-at-Arms. Blue Mantle.” 

The man with the blue cape bowed. 

“ Rouge Dragon.” 

He with the St. George inclined his head. 

* Rouge Croix.” 

He with the scarlet crosses saluted. 

“ Portcullis.” 

He with the sable fur collar made his obeisance. 

On a sign from the King-at-Arms, the first of the pursuivants, 
Blue Mantle, stepped forward and received from the officer of the 
Usher the cushion of silver cloth, and crown-emblazoned portfolio. 
And the King-at-Arms said to the Usher of the Black Rod,— 

“Proceed; I leave in your hands the introduction of his 
lordship !” 

The observance of these customs, and also of others which will 
now be described, were the old ceremonies in use prior to the time of 
Henry VIII., and which Anne for some time attempted to revive. 
There is nothing like it in existence now. Nevertheless, the House 
of Lords thinks that it is unchangeable ; and, if Conservatism exists 
anywhere, it is there. 

It changes, nevertheless. Z pur si muove. For instance, what 
has become of the may-pole—which the citizens of London 
erected on the rst of May, when the peers went down to the House ? 
The last one was erected in 1713. Since then the may-pole has dis- 
appeared. Disuse. 

Outwardly, unchangeable ; inwardly, mutable. Take, for ex- 
ample, the title of Albemarle. It sounds eternal. Yet it has 
been through six different families—Odo, Mandeville, Bethune, 
Plantagenet, Beauchamp, Monck. Under the title of Leicester 
five different names have been merged—Beaumont, Breose, Dudley, 
Sydney, Coke. Under Lincoln, six; under Pembroke, seven- 
The families change, under unchanging titles. A superficial historian 
believes in immutability. In reality it does not exist. Man can 
never be more than a wave; humanity is the ocean. 

Aristocracy is proud of what women consider a reproach—age ! 
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Yet both cherish the same illusion, that they do not change. It is 
probable the House of Lords will not recognise itself in the fore- 
going description, nor yet in that which follows, thus resembling the 
once pretty woman, who objects to having any wrinkles. The mirror 
is ever a scapegoat, yet its truths cannot be contested. To portray 
exactly, constitutes the duty of an historian. The King-at-Arms, 
turning to Gwynplaine, said,— 

“Be pleased to follow me, my lord.” And added, “ You-will be 
saluted. Your lordship, in returning the salute, will be pleased 
merely to raise the brim of your hat.” 

They moved off, in procession, towards a door at the far side of 
the room. The Usher of the Black Rod walked in front; then Blue 
Mantle, carrying the cushion ; then the King-at-Arms ; and after 
him came Gwynplaine, wearing his hat. The rest, kings-at-arms, 
heralds, and pursuivants, remained in the circular room. Gwyn- 
plaine, preceded by the Usher of the Black Rod, and escorted by the 
King-at-Arms, passed from room to room, in a direction which it 
would now be impossible to trace, the old houses of parliament 
having been pulled down. Amongst others, he crossed that Gothic 
state-chamber in which took place the last meeting of James II. and 
Monmouth, and whose walls witnessed the useless debasement of the 
cowardly nephew at the feet of his vindictive uncle. On the walls 
of this chamber hung, in chronological order, nine full-length 
portraits of former peers, with their dates—Lord Nansladron, 1305 : 
Lord Baliol, 1306; Lord Benestede, 1314; Lord Cantilupe, 1356 ; 
Lord Montbegon, 1357; Lord Tibotot, 1373; Lord Zouche of 
Codnor, 1615; Lord Bella-Aqua, with no date; Lord Harren and 
Surrey, Count of Blois, also without date. 

It being now dark, lamps were burning at intervals in the galleries. 
Brass chandeliers, with wax candles, illuminated the rooms, light- 
ing them like the side aisles of a church. None but officials were 
present. In one room, which the procession crossed, stood, with 
heads respectfully lowered, the four clerks of the signet, and 
the Clerk of the Council. In another room stood the distinguished 
Knight Banneret, Philip Sydenham, of Brympton, in Somersetshire. 
The Knight Banneret is a title conferred in time of war, under the 
unfurled royal standard. In another room was the senior baronet of 
England, Sir Edmund Bacon, of Suffolk, heir of Sir Nicholas Bacen, 
styled, Primus baronetorum Anglice. Behind Sir Edmund was an 
armour-bearer with an arquebus, and an esquire carrying the arms of 
Ulster, the baronets being the hereditary defenders of the province 
of Ulster in Ireland. In another room was the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, with his four accountants, and the two deputies of the 
Lord Chamberlain, appointed to cleave the tallies.* 

At the entrance of a corridor covered with matting, which was the 
communication between the Lower and the Upper House, Gwynplaine 
was saluted by Sir Thomas Mansell, of Margam, Comptro'ler of the 
Queen’s Household and Member for Glamorgan; and at the exit 
from the corridor by a deputation of one for every two of the 
Barons of the Cinque Ports, four on the right and four on the left, 
the Cinque Ports being eight in number. William Hastings did 
obeisance for Hastings; Matthew Aylmor, for Dover; Josias Burchett, 
for Sandwich; Sir Philip Boteler, for Hythe; John Brewer, for 
New Rumney; Edward Southwell for the town of Rye; James 
Hayes, for Winchelsea ; George Nailor, for Seaford. As Gwyn- 
plaine was about to return the salute, the King-at-Arms reminded 
him in a low voice of the etiquette, “Only the brim of your hat, my 
lord.” Gwynplaine did as directed. He now entered the so-called 
Painted Chamber, in which there was no painting, except a few 
of saints, and amongst them St. Edward, in the high arches of 
the long and deep-pointed windows, which were divided by what 
formed the ceiling of Westminster Hall and the floor of the 
Painted Chamber. On the far side of the wooden barrier which 
divided the room from end to end, stood the three Secretaries 
of State, men of mark. The functions of the first of these officials 
comprised the supervision of all affairs relating to the south of 
England, Ireland, the Colonies, France, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, and Turkey. The second had charge of the north of 
England, and watched affairs in the Low Countries, Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden, Poland, and Russia. The third, a Scot, had 
charge of Scotland. The two first-mentioned were English: one of 
them being the Honourable Robert Harley, Member for the borough 
of New Radnor. A Scotch member, Mungo Graham, Esquire, a 
relation of the Duke of Montrose, was present. All bowed, without 
speaking, to Gwynplaine, who returned the salute by touching his 
hat. The barrier-keeper lifted the wooden arm which, pivoting on a 
hinge, formed the entrance to the far side of the Painted Chamber, 
where stood the long table, covered with green cloth, reserved for 
peers. A branch of lighted candles stood on the table. Gwynplaine, 





* The author is apparently mistaken. The Chamberlains of the Exchequer 
divided the wooden lathes into tallies, which were. given out when disbursing coin, 
and checked or tallied when accounting for it. It was in burning the old tallies in 
an oven, that the Houses of Parliament were destroyed by fire. —TRANSLATOR. 
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preceded by the Usher of the Black Rod, Garter King-at-Arms, and 
Blue Mantle, penetrated into this privileged compartment. The 
barrier-keeper closed the opening immediately Gwynplaine had 
passed. The King-at-Arms, having entered the precincts of the 
privileged compartment, halted.. The Painted Chamber was a spa- 
cious apartment. At the further end, upright, beneath the royal 
escutcheon which was placed between the two windows, stood two 
old men, in red velvet robes, with two rows of ermine trimmed with 
gold lace on their’ shoulders, and wearing wigs, and hats with 
white plumes. Through the openings of their robes might be 
detected silk garments, and sword hilts. Motionless behind them 
stood a man dressed in black silk, holding on high a great mace 
of gold surmounted by a crowned lion. It was the Mace-bearer 
of the Peers of England. The lion is‘their crest. ¢ des Lions ce 
sont les Barons et li Per, rans the manuscript chronicle of Bertrand 
Dagneschei. 

The King-at-Arms pointed out the two persons in velvet, and 
whispered to Gwynplaine,— 

“ My lord, those are your equals. Be pleased to return their salute 
exactly as they make it. These two peers are barons, and have 
been named by the Lord Chancellor as ‘your sponsors. They are 
very old, and almost blind. They will, themselves, introduce you in 
the House of Lords. The first is Charles Mildmay, Lord Fitzwalter, 
sixth on the roll of barons; the second is Augustus Arundel, Lord 
Arundel of Trerice, thirty-eighth on the roll of barons.” The King- 
at-Arms having advanced a step towards the two old men, proclaimed, 
‘“‘Fermain Clancharlie, Baron Clancharlie, Baron Hunkerville, Marquis 
of Corleone, in Sicily, greets your lordships!” The two peers raised 
their hats to the full extent of the arm, and then replaced them. 
Gwynplaine did the same. The Usher of the Black Rod stepped 
forward, followed by Blue Mantle and Garter King-at-Arms. The 
Mace-bearer took up his post in front of Gwynplaine, the two peers 
at his side, Lord Fitzwalter on the right, and Lord Arundel of 
Trerice on the left. Lord Arundel, the elder of the two, was very 
feeble. He died the following year, bequeathing to his grandson 
John, a minor, the title which became extinct in 1768. The pro- 
cession, leaving the Painted Chamber, entered a gallery in which 
were rows of pilasters, and between the spaces were sentinels, alter- 
nately pike-men of England, and halberdiers of Scotland. ‘The 
Scotch halberdiers were magnificent kilted soldiers, worthy to en- 
counter later on at Fontenoy the French cavalry, and the royal 
Cuirassiers, whom their colonel thus addressed : “ Messieurs les’ 
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maitres, assures vos chapeaux. Nous allons avoir !' honneur de charger.” 
The captains of these soldiers saluted Gwynplaine, and the peers, his 
sponsors, with their swords. The men saluted with their pikes and 
halberds. 

At the end of the gallery shone a large door, so magnificent that 
its two folds seemed to be masses of gold. On each side of the 
door there stood, upright and motionless, men who were called 
door-keepers. Just before you came to this door, the gallery widened 
out into a circular space. In this space was an arm-chair with 
an immense back, and on it, judging by his wig and from 
the amplitude of his robes, was a distinguished person. It was 
William Cowper, Lord Chancellor of England. To be able to cap a 
royal infirmity with a similar one has its advantages. William Cowper 
was short-sighted. Anne had also defective eyesight, but in a lesser 
degree. The near-sightedness of William Cowper found favour in 
the eyes of the short-sighted queen, and induced her to appoint him 
Lord Chancellor, and Keeper of the Royal Conscience. William 
Cowper’s upper lip was thin, and his lower one thick—a sign of 
semi-good-nature. 

This circular space was lighted by a lamp hung from the ceiling. 
The Lord Chancellor was sitting gravely in his large arm-chair ; 
at his right was the Clerk of the Crown, and at his left the Clerk of 
the Parliaments. 

Each of the clerks had before him an open register and an 
ink-horn. 

Behind the Lord Chancellor was his mace-bearer, holding the 
mace with the crown on the top, besides the train-bearer and purse- 
bearer, in large wigs. 

All these offices are still in existence. On a little stand, near the 
woolsack, was a sword, with a gold hilt and sheath, and belt of 
crimson velvet. 

Behind the Clerk of the Crown was an officer holding in his 
hands the coronation robe. f 

Behind the Clerk of the Parliaments another officer held a second 
robe, which was that of a peer. 

These robes, both of scarlet velvet, lined with white silk, and 
having bands of ermine trimmed with gold lace over the shoulders, 
were similar, except that the ermine band was wider on the corona- 
tion robe. 

The third officer, who was the librarian, carried, on a square of 
Flanders leather, the red book, a little volume bound in red morocco, 
containing a list of the peers and commons, besides a few blank 
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leaves and a pencil, which it was the custom to present to each new 
member on his entering the House. 

Gwynplaine, between the two peers, his sponsors, brought up the 
procession, which stopped before the woolsack. 

The two peers, who introduced him, uncovered their heads, and 
Gwynplaine did likewise. 

The King-at-Arms received from the hands of Blue Mantle the 
cushion of silver cloth, knelt down, and presented the black port- 
folio on the cushion to the Lord Chancellor. 

The Lord Chancellor took the portfolio, and handed it to the 
Clerk of the Parliament. 

The Clerk received it ceremoniously, and then sat down. 

The Clerk of the Parliament opened the portfolio, and arose. 

The portfolio contained the two usual messages—the royal patent 
addressed to the House of Lords; and the writ of summons, ad- 
dressed to the new peer. 

The Clerk read aloud these two messages, with respectful delibera- 
tion, standing. 

The writ of summons, addressed to Fermain Lord Clancharlie, 
concluded with the accustomed formalities :— 

“ We strictly enjoin you, on the faith and allegiance that you owe, 
to come and take your place in person among the prelates and peers 
sitting in our Parliament at Westminster, for the purpose of giving 
your advice, in all honour and conscience, on the business of the 
kingdom and of the Church.” 

The reading of the messages being concluded, the Lord Chan- 
cellor raised his voice,— 

“The message of the Crown has been read. Lord Clancharlie, 
does your lordship renounce transubstantiation, adoration of saints, 
and the mass?” 

Gwynplaine bowed. 

“ The test has been administered,” said the Lord Chancellor. 

And the Clerk of the Parliament resumed,— 

“ His lordship has taken the test.” 

The Lord Chancellor added,— 

“My Lord Clancharlie, you can take your seat.” 

“So be it,” said the two sponsors. 

The King-at-Arms rose, took the sword from the stand, and 
buckled it round Gwynplaine’s waist. 

“Ce faict,” says the old Norman charter, “le pair prend son espée, 
et monte aux hauts siéges, et assiste a l’audience.” 


Gwynplaine heard a voice behind him, which said,— 
Vou. IV., N. S. 1870. 
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“T array your lordship in a peer’s robe.” 

At the same time, the officer who spoke to him, who was holding 
the robe, placed it on him, and tied the black strings of the ermine 
cape round his neck. 

Gwynplaine, the scarlet robe on his shoulders, and:the golden 
sword by his side, was attired like the peers on his right and left. 

The librarian presented to him the red book, and put it in the 
pocket. of his waistcoat. 

The King-at-Arms murmured in his ear,— 

“« My lord, on entering, will bow to the royal chair.” 

The royal chair is the throne. 

Meanwhile the two clerks were writing, each at his table—one on 
the register of the crown ; the other on the register of the house. 

Then both—-the Clerk of the Crown preceding the other—brought 
their books to the Lord Chancellor, who signed them. Having 
signed the two registers, the Lord Chancellor rose. 

“Fermain Lord Clancharlie, Baron Clancharlie, Baron Hunker- 
ville, Marquis of Corlecae in Sicily, be you welcome among your 
-peers, the lords spiritual and temporal, of Great Britain. 

Gwynplaine’s sponsors touched his shoulder. 

He turned round. 

The folds of the great gilded door at the end of the gallery 
opened. 

It was the door of the House of Lords. 

Thirty-six hours only had elapsed since Gwynplaine, surrounded 
by a different procession, had entered the iron door of Southwark 
jail. 

What shadowy chimeras had passed, with terrible rapidity, through 
his brain! Chimeras which were hard facts; rapidity, which was a 
capture by assault ! 


CHAPTER II. 


THE OLD CHAMBER. 


Tue whole ceremony of the investiture of Gwynplaine, from his 
entry under the King’s Gate to his taking the test under the nave 
window, was enacted in a sort of twilight. 

Lord William Cowper had not permitted that he, as Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, should receive too many details of circumstances 
connected with the disfigurement of the young Lord Fermain Clan- 
charlie, considering it below his dignity to know that a peer was not 
handsome ; and feeling that his dignity would suffer if an inferior 
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should venture to intrude on him information of such a nature. We 
know that a common fellow will take pleasure in saying : “ that prince 
is humpbacked ;” therefore, it is abusive to say that a lord is 
deformed. To the few words dropped on the subject by the queen 
the Lord Chancellor had contented himself with replying,— 

** The face of a peer is in his peerage !” 

Ultimately, however, the affidavits he had read. and certified 
enlightened him. Hence the precautions which he took. The face 
of the new lord, on his entrance into the house, might cause some 
sensation. This it was necessary to prevent; and the Lord Chan- 
cellor took his measures for the purpose. It is a fixed idea, and a 
tule of conduct in grave. personages, to allow as little disturbance as 
possible. Dislike of incident is a part of their gravity. He felt the 
necessity of so ordering matters, that the admission of Gwynplaine 
should take place without any hitch, and like that of any other 
successor to the peerage. 

It was for this reason that the Lord Chancellor directed that the 
reception of Lord Fermain Clancharlie should take place at the 
evening sitting. The Chancellor being the doorkeeper—* Quodam- 
modo ostiarus,” say the Norman charters; ‘‘ Januarum cancellorumque 
potestas,” says Tertullian—he can officiate outside the room, on the 
threshold ; and Lord William Cowper had used his right by carrying 
out under the nave the formalities of the investiture of Lord Fermain 
Clancharlie. Moreover, he had brought forward the hour for the 
ceremonies ; so that the new peer actually made his entrance into the 
house before the house had assembled. 

For the investiture of a peer on the threshold, and not in the 
chamber itself, there were precedents. The first hereditary baron, 
John de Beauchamp, of Holt Castle, created by patent by Richard 
II., in 1387, Baron Kidderminster, was thus installed. In renew- 
ing this precedent the Lord Chancellor was creating for himself a 
future cause of embarrassment, of which he felt the inconvenience 
less than two years afterwards, on the entrance of Viscount New- 
haven into the House of Lords. 

Gwynplaine had already been there for some time without attract- 
ing any notice. The second bench of barons, on which was his 
place, was close to the bar, so that he had had to take but a few 
steps to reach it. The two peers, his sponsors, sat, one on his right, 
the other on his left; thus almost concealing the presence of the 
new comer. 

No one having been furnished with any previous information, the 


Clerk of the'Parliament had read in a low voice, and, as it were, 
PP2 
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mumbled through the different documents concerning the new peer, 
and the Lord Chancellor had proclaimed his admission in the midst 
of what is called, in the reports, ‘‘ general inattention.” Every one 
was talking. ‘There buzzed through the House that cheerful hum of 
voices during which assemblies pass things which will not bear the 
light, and at which they wonder when they find out what they have 
done, too late. 

Gwynplaine was seated in silence, with his head uncovered, 
between the two old peers, Lord Fitzwalter and Lord Arundel. On 
entering, according to the instructions of the King-at-Arms—after- 
wards renewed by his sponsors—he had bowed to the throne. 

Thus all was over. He was a peer. That pinnacle, under the 
glory of which he had, all his life, seen his master, Ursus, bow him- 
self down in fear—that prodigious pinnacle was under his feet. He 
was in that place, so dark and yet so dazzling in England. Old 
peak of the feudal mountain, looked up to for six centuries by 
Europe and by history. Terrible nimbus of a world of shadow! 
He had entered into the brightness of its glory, and his entrance 
was irrevocable. 

He was there in his own shan, seated on his throne, like the 
king on his. He was there, and nothing in the future could obliterate 
the fact. The royal crown, which he saw under the dais, was brother 
to his coronet. He was a peer of that throne. In the face of 
majesty he was peerage; less, but like. Yesterday, what was he? 
A player. To-day, what was he? A prince. 

Yesterday, nothing ; to-day, everything. 

It was a sudden confrontation of misery and power, meeting face 
to face, and resolving at once into the two halves of a conscience. 
Two spectres, Adversity and Prosperity, were taking possession of the 
same soul, and each drawing that soul towards itself. 

Oh, pathetic division of an intellect, of a will, of a brain, between 
two brothers who are enemies! the phantom of Poverty and the 
phantom of Wealth! Abel and Cain in the same man! 


CHAPTER III. 
ARISTOCRATIC GOSSIP. 


By degrees the seats of the house filled as the lords arrived. The 
question was the vote for augmenting, by a hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, the annual income of George of Denmark, Duke of Cum- 
berland, the queen’s husband. Besides this, it was announced that 
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several bills assented to by her majesty were to be brought back to 
the House by the Commissioners of the Crown empowered and 
charged to sanction them. This raised the sitting to a royal one. 
The peers all wore their robes over their usual court or ordinary 
dress. These robes, similar to that which had been thrown over 
Gwynplaine, were alike for all, excepting that the dukes had five 
bands of ermine, trimmed with gold; marquises, four; earls and 
viscounts, three; and barons, two. Most of the lords entered in 
groups. They had met in the corridors, and were continuing the 
conversations there begun. A few came in alone. The costumes of 
all were solemn ; but neither their attitudes nor their words corres- 
ponded with them. On entering, each one bowed to the throne. 

The peers flowed in. The series of great names marched past 
with scant ceremonial, the public not being present. Leicester 
entered, and shook Lichfield’s hand ; then came Charles Mordaunt, 
Earl of Peterborough and Monmouth, the friend of Locke, under 
whose advice he had proposed the recoinage of money ; then Charles 
Campbell, Earl of Loudoun, listening to Fulke Greville, Lord 
Brooke; then Dorme, Earl of Carnarvon; then Robert Sutton, 
Baron Lexington, son of that Lexington who recommended 
Charles II. to banish Gregorio Leti, the historiographer, who was so 
ill-advised as to try to become an historian ; then Thomas Bellasys, 
Viscount Falconberg, a handsome old man ; and the three cousins, 
Howard, Earl of Bindon, Bowes Howard, Earl of Berkshire, and 
Stafford Howard, Earl of Stafford—all together ; then John Lovelace, 
Baron Lovelace, which peerage became extinct in 1736, so that 
Richardson was enabled to introduce Lovelace in his book, and to 
create a type under the name. All these personages—celebrated 
each in his own way, either in politics or in war, and of whom many 
were an honour to England—were laughing and talking. 

It was history, as it were, seen in undress. 

In less than half-an-hour the house was nearly full. This was to 
be expected, as the sitting was a royal one. What was more 
unusual was the eagerness of the conversations. ‘The House, so 
sleepy not long before, now hummed like a hive of bees. 

The arrival of the peers who had come in late had woke them up. 
These lords had brought news. It was strange that the peers who 
had been there at the opening of the sitting knew nothing of what 
had occurred, while those who had not been there knew all about it. 
Several lords had come from Windsor. 

For some hours past the adventures of Gwynplaine had been the 
subject of conversation. A secret is a net: let one mesh drop, and 
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the whole goes to pieces. In the morning, in consequence of the 
incidents related above, the whole story of a peer found on the stage, 
and of a-mountebank become a lord, had burst forth at Windsor in 
royal places. The princes had talked about it, and then the lackeys. 
From the Court the news soon reached the town. “Events have a 
weight, and the mathematical rule of velocity, increasing in propor- 
tion to the squares of the distance, applies to them. They fall upon 
the public, and work themselves through it with the most astounding 
rapidity. At seven o’clock no one in London had caught wind of 
the story. By eight, Gwynplaine was the talk of the town. Only the 
lords who had been so punctual that’ they were present before the 
assembling of the House were ignorant of the circumstances, not having 
been in the town when the matter was talked of by every one, and 
having been in the House, where nothing had been perceived. 
Seated quietly on their benches, they were addressed by the eager 
new comers. 

“Well!” said Francis Brown, Viscount Montacute, to the 
Marquis of Dorchester. 

“cc What rd ” 

“Ts it possible ?” 

“ What ?” 

“The Grinning Man!” 

“Who is the Grinning Man?” 

“Don’t you know the Grinning Man?” 

“No.” 

“ He is a clown, a fellow performing at fairs. He has an extra- 
ordinary face, which people gave a penny to look at. A mounte- 
bank.” 

“Well, what then?” 

“ You have just installed him as a peer of England.” 

“You are the laughing man, my Lord Montacute !” 

“‘T am not laughing, my Lord Dorchester.” 

Lord Montacute made a sign to the Clerk of the Parliament, who 
rose from his woolsack, and confirmed to their lordships the fact of 
the admission of the new peer. Besides, he detailed the circum- 
Stances. . 

“How wonderful !” said Lord Dorchester. ‘I was talking to the 
Bishop of Ely all the while.” 

The young Earl of Annesley addressed old Lord Eure; who had 
but two years more to live, as he died in 1707. 

“My Lord Eure.” 

“My Lord Annesley.” 
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“ Did you know Lord Linnzus Clancharlie ?” 

“ A man of by-gone days. Yes, I did.” 

‘“‘ He died in Switzerland ?” 

“Ves ; we were relations.” 

“ He was a republican under Cromwell, and remained a republican 
under Charles II. ?” 

“A Republican? Not at all! He was sulking. He had a personal 
quarrel with the king. I know from good authority that Lord 
Clancharlie would have returned to his allegiance, if they had: given 
him the office of Chancellor, which Lord Hyde held.” 

** You astonish me, Lord Eure. I had heard that Lord Clancharlie 
was an honest politician.” 

‘An honest politician! does such a thing exist?’ Young man, there 
is no such thing.” 

“ And Cato?” 

“ Oh, you believe in Cato, do you?” 

“ And Aristides?” 

“ They did well to exile him.” 

** And Thomas More ?” 

“They did well to cut off his head.” 

“ And in your opinion, Lord Clancharlie was a man as I describe. 
As for a man remaining in exile, why it is simply ridiculous.” 

“ He died there.” 

““ An ambitious man disappointed ? ” 

“You ask if I knew him? I should think so, indeed. I was his 
dearest friend.” 

** Do you know, Lord Eure, that he married'when in Switzerland ?” 

“TJ am pretty sure of it.” , 

“ And that he had a lawful heir by that marriage?” 

“ Yes ; who is dead,” 

‘* Who is living.” 

“ Living ?” 

“ Living.” 

“ Impossible !” 

“Tt is a fact—proved, authenticated, confirmed, registered.” 

“Then this son will inherit the Clancharlie peerage ?” 

“ He is not going to inherit it.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because he has inherited it. It is done.” 

“Done?” 

“Turn your head, Lord Eure; he is sitting behind you; on the 
barons’ benches.” 
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Lord Eure turned, but Gwynplaine’s face was concealed under his 
forest of hair. ° 

“So,” said the old man, who could see nothing but his hair, ‘‘ he 
has already adopted the new fashion. He does not wear a wig.” 

Grantham accosted Colepepper. 

‘Some one is finely sold.” 

“ Who is that?” 

“ David Dirry-Moir.” 

* How is that ?” 

“ He is no longer a peer.” 

* How can that be?” 

And Henry Auverquerque, Earl of Grantham, told John Baron 
Colepepper the whole anecdote—how the waif-flask had been carried 
to the Admiralty, about the parchment of the Comprachicos, the 
Jussu regis, countersigned Jefferies, and the confrontation in the 
torture cell at Southwark, the proof of all the facts acknowledged by 
the Lord Chancellor and by the Queen; the taking the test under 
the nave, and finally, the admission of Lord Fermain Clancharlie at 
the commencement of the sitting. Both the lords endeavoured to 
distinguish his face as he sat between Lord Fitzwalter and Lord 
Arundel, but with no better success than Lord Eure and Lord 
Annesley. 

Gwynplaine, either by chance or by the arrangement of his 
sponsors, forewarned by the Lord Chancellor, was so placed in 
shadow as to escape their curiosity. 

“Who is it? Where is he?” 

Such was the exclamation of all the new comers, but no one 
succeeded in making him out distinctly. Some, who had seen 
Gwynplaine in the Green Box, were exceedingly curious, but lost 
their labour ; as it sometimes happens that a young lady is entrenched 
within a group of dowagers, Gwynplaine was, as it were, enveloped 
in several layers of lords, old, infirm, and indifferent. Good livers, 
with the gout, are marvellously indifferent to stories about their 
neighbours. 

There passed, from hand to hand, copies of a letter three lines in 
length, written, it was said, by the Duchess Josiana to the Queen, 
her sister, in answer to the injunction made by her Majesty, that she 
should espouse the new peer, the lawful heir of the Clancharlies, 
Lord Fermain. This letter was couched in the following terms :— 


“ MapaM,—The arrangement will suit me just as well. I can have 
Lord David for my lover.—Signed, Josiana.” 
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This note, whether a true copy or a forgery, was received by all 
with the greatest enthusiasm. A young lord, Charles Okehampton, 
Baron Mohun, who belonged to the wigless faction, read and re-read 
it with delight. Lewis de Duras, Earl of Faversham, an Englishman 
with a Frenchman’s wit, looked at Mohun and smiled. 

“That is a woman I should like to marry!” exclaimed Lord 
Mohun. 

The buzz of conversation in the House impedes its usual business 
no more than the dust raised by a troop impedes its march. The 
judges—who in the Upper House were mere assistants, without the 
privilege of speaking, except when questioned—had taken their 
places on the second woolsack ; and the three Secretaries of State 
theirs on the third. 

The heirs to peerages flowed into their compartment at once, 
without and within the House, at the back of the throne. 

The peers in their minority were on their own benches. In 1705 
the number of these little lords amounted to no less than a dozen— 
Huntingdon, Lincoln, Dorset, Warwick, Bath, Barlington, Derwent- 
water,—destined to a tragical death, — Longueville, Lonsdale, 
Dudley and Ward, and Carterel: a troop of brats made up of eight 
earls, two viscounts, and two barons. 

In the centre, on the three stages of benches, each lord had taken 
his seat. Almost all the bishops were there. The dukes mustered 
strong, beginning with Charles Seymour, Duke of Somerset ; and 
ending with George Augustus, Elector of Hanover, and Duke of 
Cambridge, junior in date of creation, and consequently junior in 
rank. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE HIGH AND THE LOW. 


ALL at once a bright light broke upon the House. - Four door- 
keepers brought and placed on each side of the throne four high 
candelabra filled with wax-lights. The throne, thus illuminated, 
shone in a kind of purple light. It was empty, but august. The 
presence of the queen herself could not have added much majesty 
to it. 

The Usher of the Black Rod entered with his wand, and 
announced,— 

“The Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty.” 

The hum of conversation immediately subsided. 

A clerk, in a wig and gown, appeared at the great door, holding a 
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cushion worked with feurs-de-/is, on which lay parchment documents. 
These documents were bills. From each hung the d2//e, or dulle, by 
a silken string, from which laws are called bills in England, and bulls 
at Rome. Behind the clerk walked three men in peers’ robes, and 
wearing plumed hats. 

These were the Royal Commissioners. The first was the Lord 
High Treasurer of England, Godolphin ; the second, the Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council, Pembroke; the third, the Lord of the Privy 
Seal, Newcastle. 

They walked one by one, according to precedence, not’ of their 
rank, but of their commission—Godolphin first, Newcastle last, 
although a duke. 

They reached the bench in front of the throne, to which they 
bowed, took off and replaced their hats, and ‘sat down on the bench. 

The Lord Chancellor turned towards the Usher of the Black Rod, 
and said,— 

“ Order the Commons to the bar of the House.” 

The Usher of the Black Rod retired. 

The clerk, who was one of the clerks of the House of Lords, 
placed on the table, between the four woolsacks, the cushion on 
which lay the bills. 

Then there came an interruption, which continued for some 
minutes. 

Two doorkeepers placed before the bar a stool, with three steps. 

This stool was covered with crimson velvet, on which /fleurs-de-lis 
were designed in gilt nails. 

The great door, which had been closed, was reopened ; and a 
voice announced,— 

“The faithful Commons of England.” 

It was the Usher of the Black Rod announcing the other half of 
parliament. 

The lords put on their hats. 

The members of the House of Commons entered, preceded by 
their Speaker, all with uncovered heads. 

They stopped at the bar. They were in their ordinary garb ; for 
the most part dressed in black, and wearing swords. 

The Speaker, the Right Honourable John Smith, an esquire, 
member for the borough of Andover, got up on the stool which was 
at the centre of the bar. The Speaker of the Commons wore a 
robe of black satin, with large hanging sleeves, embroidered before 
and behind with brandenburg: of gold, and a wig smaller than 
that of the Lord Chancellor. He was majestic, but inferior. 
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The Commons, both Speaker and members, stood waiting, with 
uncovered heads, before the peers, who were seated, with their 
hats on. 

Amongst the members of Commons might have been remarked 
the Chief Justice of Chester, Joseph Jekyll; the Queen’s three 
Serjeants-at-Law—Hooper, Powys, and Parker; James Montagu, 
Solicitor-General ; and the Attorney-General, Simon Harcourt. With 
the exception of a few baronets and knights, and nine lords by 
courtesy—Hartington, Windsor, Woodstock, Mordaunt, Granby, 
Scudamore, Fitzhardinge, Hyde, and Berkeley—sons of peers and 
heirs to peerages—all were of the people—a sort of gloomy and 
silent crowd. 

When the noise made by the trampling of feet had ceased, the 
Crier of the Black Rod, standing by the door, exclaimed :— 

“ Oyez!” 

The Clerk of the’\Crown arose. He took, unfolded, and read the 
first of the documents on the cushion. It was a message from the 
Queen, naming three commissioners to represent her in Parliament, 
with power to sanction the bills, 

“To wit——” 

Here the Clerk raised his voice. 

“ Sidney Earl Godolphin.” 

The Clerk bowed to Lord Godolphin. Lord Godolphin raised 
his hat. 

The Clerk continued,— 

“Thomas Herbert, Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery.” 

The Clerk bowed to Lord Pembroke. Lord Pembroke touched 
his hat. 

The Clerk resumed,— 

‘John Holles, Duke of Newcastle.” 

The Duke of Newcastle nodded. 

The Clerk of the Crown resumed his seat. 

The Clerk of the Parliaments arose. His under-clerk, who had’ 
been on his knees behind him, got up also. Both turned their faces 
to the throne, and their backs to the Commons. 

There were five bills on the cushion. These five bills, voted by 
the Commons and agreed to by the Lords, awaited the royal 
sanction. 

The Clerk of the Parliaments read the first bill. 

It was a bill passed by the Commons, charging the country with 
the costs of the improvements made by the Queen to her residence 
at Hampton Court, amounting to a million sterling. 
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The reading over, the Clerk bowed low to the throne. The 
under-clerk Lowed lower still ; then, half turning his head towards 
the Commons, he said,— 

“ The Queen accepts your bounty—et ainsi /e veut.” 

The Clerk read the second bill. 

It was a law condemning to imprisonment and fine whomsoever 
withdrew himself from the service of the trainbands. The train- 
bands were a militia, recruited from the middle and lower classes, 
serving gratis, which in Elizabeth’s reign furnished, on the approach 
of the Armada, one hundred and eighty-five thousand foot-soldiers, 
and forty thousand horse. 

The two clerks made a fresh bow to the throne, after which, the 
under-clerk, again half turning his face to the Commons, said, 

“ Za Reine le veut.” 

The third bill was for increasing the tithes and prebends of the 
Bishopric of Lichfield and Coventry, which was one of the richest in 
England ; for making an increased yearly allowance to the cathedral, 
for augmenting the number of its canons, and for increasing its 
deaneries and benefices, ‘to the benefit of our holy religion,’ as the 
preamble set forth. The fourth bill added to the budget fresh 
taxes: one on marbled paper; one on hackney coaches, fixed at the 
number of eight hundred in London, and taxed at a sum equal to fifty- 
two francs yearly each; one on barristers, attorneys, and solicitors, 
at forty-eight francs a-year a head; one on tanned skins, notwith- 
standing, said the preamble, the complaints of the workers in leather. 
One on soap, notwithstanding the petitiong of the City of Exeter, 
and of the whole of Devonshire, where great quantities of cloth and 
serge were manufactured ; one on wine at four shillings; one on 
flour ; one on barley and hops; and one renewing for four years 
—* the necessities of State,” said the preamble, “ requiring to be 
attended to before the remonstrances of commerce ”—tonnage-dues, 
varying from six francs per ton, for ships coming from the westward, 
to eighteen francs on those coming from the eastward. Finally, 
the bill, declaring the sums already levied for the current year 
insufficient, concluded by decreeing a poll-tax throughout the 
kingdom of four shillings per head on each subject, adding that 
a double tax would be levied on every one who did not take 
the fresh oath to Government. The fifth bill forbade the ad- 
mission into the hospital of any sick person who on entering did 
not deposit a pound sterling to pay for his funeral, in case of death. 
These last three bills, like the first two, were one after the other 
sanctioned and made law by a bow to the throne, and the four words 
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pronounced by the under-clerk, “Za Reine Ze veut,” spoken over his 
shoulder to the Commons. Then the under-clerk knelt down again 
before the fourth woolsack, and the Lord Chancellor said,— 

“ Soit fait comme il est désiré.” 

This terminated the royal sitting. The Speaker, bent double before 
the Chancellor, descended from the stool, backwards, lifting up his 
robe behind him; the members of the House of Commons bowed to 
the ground, and as the Upper House resumed the business of the 
day, heedless of all these marks of respect, the Commons departed. 


CHAPTER V. 
STORMS OF MEN ARE WORSE THAN STORMS OF OCEANS. 


Tue doors were closed again, the Usher of the Black Rod re-entered ; 
the Lords Commissioners left the bench of State, took their places at 
the top of the dukes’ benches, by right of their commission, and the 
Lord Chancellor addressed the House. 

“My Lords, the House having deliberated for several days 
on the Bill which proposes to augment by 100,000/. sterling, the 
annual provision for His Royal Highness the Prince, Her Majesty’s 
Consort, and the debate having been exhausted and closed, the 
House will proceed to vote; the votes will be taken, according 
to custom, beginning with the puisne Baron. Each Lord, on his 
name being called, will rise and answer content, or non-content, 
and will be at liberty to explain the motives of his vote, if he thinks 
fit to do so. Clerk, take the vote.” i 

The Clerk of the House, standing up, opened a large folio, and 
spread it open on a gilded desk. This book was the list of the Peerage. 

The puisne of the House of Lords at that time was John Hervey, 
created Baron and Peer in 1703, from whom is descended the Marquis 
of Bristol. 

The Clerk called, 

“My Lord John, Baron Hervey.” 

An old man in a fair wig rose, and said, “ Content.” 

Then he sat down. 

The Clerk registered his vote. 

The Clerk continued, 

“* My Lord Francis Seymour, Baron Conway, of Killultagh.” 

“Content,” murmured, half rising, an elegant young man, with 
a face like a page, who little thought that he was to be ancestor to 
the Marquises of Hertford. 
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“ My Lord John Leveson, Baron Gower,” continued the Clerk. 

This Baron, from whom were to spring the Dukes of Sutherland, 
rose, and, as he reseated himself, said, “‘ Content.” 

The Clerk went on, 

“ My Lord Heneage Finch, Baron Guernsey.” 

The ancestor of the Earls of Aylesford, neither older nor less 
elegant than the ancestor of the Marquises of Hertford, justified his 
device, aperto vivere voto, by the proud tone in which he exclaimed, 
“Content.” 

Whilst he was resuming his seat, the Clerk called the fifth Baron, 

“My Lord John, Baron Granville.” 

Rising, and resuming his seat quickly, “ Content,” exclaimed Lord 
Granville, of Potheridge, whose peerage was to become extinct in 
1709. 

The Clerk passed to the sixth, 

“My Lord Charles Montague, Baron Halifax.” 

“Content,” said Lord Halifax, the bearer of a title which had 
become extinct in the Saville family, and was destined to become 
extinct again in that of Montague. Montague is distinct from 
Montagu and Montacute. And Lord Halifax added, “ Prince 
George has an allowance as Her Majesty’s Consort ; he has another 
as Prit.ce of Denmark; another as Duke of Cumberland ; another 
as Lord High Admiral of England and Ireland ; but he has not one 
as Commander in Chief. This is an injustice and a wrong which 
must be set right, in the interest of the English people.” 

Then Lord Halifax passed an eulogium on the Christian religion, 
abused popery, and voted the subsidy. 

Lord Halifax sat down, and the Clerk resumed, 

** My Lord Christopher, Baron Barnard.” 

Lord Barnard, from whom were to descend the Dukes of Cleve- 
land, rose to answer to his name. 

“ Content.” 

He took some time in reseating himself, for he wore a lace band 
which was worth showing. For all that, Lord Barnard was a worthy 
gentleman and a brave officer. 

While Lord Barnard was resuming his seat, the Clerk, who read by 
routine, hesitated for an instant ; he re-adjusted his spectacles, and 
leaned over the register with renewed attention ; then, lifting up his 
head, he said, - - 

“My Lord Fermain, Lord Clancharlie, Baron Clancharlie and 
Hunkerville.” 
Gwynplaine arose. 
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“ Non-content,” said he. 

Every face was turned towards him. Gwynplaine remained standing. 
The branches of candles, placed on each side of the throne, lighted up 
his features, and marked them against the darkness of the august 
chamber in the relief with which a mask might show against a 
background of smoke. 

Gwynplaine had made that effort over himself which, it may be 
remembered, was possible to him in extremity. By a concentration 
of will equal to that which would be needed to cow a tiger, he had 
succeeded in obliterating for a moment the fatal grin upon his face. 
For an instant he no longer laughed. This effort could not last long. 
Rebellion against that which is our law or our fatality, must be short- 
lived ; at times, the waters of the sea resist the power of gravitation, 
swell into a waterspout and become a mountain, but only on the 
condition of falling back again. 

Such a struggle was Gwynplaine’s. For an instant, which he felt 
to be a solemn one, by a prodigious intensity of will, but for not 
much longer than a flash of lightning lasts, he had thrown over his 
brow the dark veil of his soul—he held in suspense his incurable laugh. 
From that face, upon which it had been carved, he had withdrawn 
the joy. Now it was nothing but terrible. 

“Who is this man?” exclaimed all. 

That forest of hair; those dark hollows under the brows ; the deep 
gaze of eyes which they could not see; that head, on the wild out- 
lines of which light and darkness mingled weirdly ; were a wonder, 
indeed. It was beyond all understanding ; much as they had heard 
of him, the sight of Gwynplaine was a terror. Even those who 
expected much found their expectations surpassed. It was as 
though on the mountain reserved for the gods, during the banquet 
on a serene evening, the whole of the all-powerful body being 
gathered together, the face of Prometheus, mangled by the vulture’s 
beak, should have suddenly appeared before them, like a blood- 
coloured moon on the horizon. Olympus looking on Caucasus! 
What a vision! Old and young, open-mouthed with surprise, fixed 
their eyes upon Gwynplaine. 

An old man, respected by the whole House, who had seen many 
men and many things, and who was intended for a dukedom— 
Thomas, Earl of Wharton—rose in terror. 

‘What does all this mean?” he cried. ‘Who has brought this 
man into the House? _ Let him be put out.” 

And addressing Gwynplaine, haughtily,— 
“Who are you? Whence do you come ?” 
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Gwynplaine answered,— 

“ Out of the depths.” 

And, folding his arms, he looked at the iords. 

“Who am I? Iam wretchedness. My lords, I have a word to 
say to you.” 

A shudder ran through the House. Then all was silence. Gwyn- 
plaine continued,— 

“ My lords, you are highly placed. It is well. We must believe 
that God has his reasons that it should be so. You have power, 
opulence, pleasure, the sun ever shining in your zenith; authority 
unbounded, enjoyment without a sting, and a total forgetfulness of 
others. So be it. But there is something below you—above you, it 
may be. My lords, I bring you news; news of the existence of 
mankind.” 

Assemblies are like children. A strange occurrence is as a 
Jack-in-the-box to them. It frightens them ; but they like it. It 
is as if a spring were touched, and a devil jumps up. Mirabeau, 
who was also deformed, was a case in point in France. 

Gwynplaine felt within himself, at that moment, a strange eleva- 
tion. In addressing a body of men, one’s foot seems to rest on them ; 
to rest, as it were, on a pinnacle of souls—on human hearts, that quiver 
under one’s heel. Gwynplaine was no longer the man who had been, 
only the night before, almost mean. The fumes of the sudden 
elevation which had disturbed him, had cleared off and become 
transparent, and in the state in which Gwynplaine had been seduced 
by a vanity, he now saw but a duty. That which had at first lessened, 
now elevated, him. He was illuminated by one of those great flashes 
which emanate from duty. 

All round Gwynplaine arose cries of “ Hear, hear 

Meanwhile, rigid and superhuman, he succeeded in maintaining 
on his features that severe and sad contraction under which the 
grin was fretting like a wild horse struggling to escape. 

He resumed,— 

“T am he who cometh out of the depths. My lords, you are great 
and rich. There lies your danger. You profit bythe night; but beware! 
The Dawn is all-powerful. You cannot prevail over it. It is coming. 
Nay! it is come. Within it is the day-spring of irresistible light. And 
who shall hinder that sling from hurling the sun into the sky? The 
sun I speak of is Right. You are Privilege. Tremble! The real master 
of the house is about to knock at the door. What is the father of 
Privilege ? Chance. What is his son? Abuse. Neither Chance 
nor Abuse are abiding. For both a dark morrow is at hand! I am 


” 
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come to warn you. I am come to impeach your happiness, It is 
fashioned out of the misery of your neighbour. You have everything, 
and that everything is composed of the nothing of others. My 
lords, I am an advocate without hope, pleading a cause that is lost ; but 
that cause God will gain on appeal. As for me, I am but a voice. 
Mankind is a mouth, of which I am the cry. You shall hear me! 
I am about to open before you, peers of England, the great assize of 
the people ; of that sovereign who is the subject ; of that criminal 
who is the judge. I am weighed down under the load of all that I 
have to say. Where am I to begin? I know not. I have gathered 
together, in the vast diffusion of suffering, my innumerable and 
scattered pleas. What am I to do with them now? They overwhelm 
me, and I must cast them to you in a confused mass. Did I 
foresee this? No. You are astonished. So am I. Yesterday, I 
was a mountebank. To-day, amapeer. Deep play! Of whom? 
Of the Unknown? Let us all tremble. My lords, all the blue sky 
is for you. Of this immense universe you see but the sunshine. 
Believe me, it has its shadows. Amongst you I am called Lord 
Fermain Clancharlie; but my true name is one of poverty— 
Gwynplaine. I am a wretched thing carved out of the stuff of 
which the great are made, for such was the pleasure of a king. 
That is my history. Many amongst you knew my father. I knew him 
not. His connection with you was his feudal descent ; his outlawry 
is the bond between him and me. What God willed was well. I 
was cast into the abyss. For what end? To search its depths. I am 
a diver, and I have brought back the pearl, truth. I speak, because 
I know. You shall hear me, my lords. I have seen, I have 
felt! Suffering is not a mere word, ye happy ones! Poverty I 
grew up in; winter has frozen me; hunger I have tasted; con- 
tempt I have suffered; pestilence I have undergone; shame I 
have drunk of. And I will vomit all these up before you, and 
this ejection of all misery shall sully your feet and flame about 
them. I hesitated before I allowed myself to be brought to 
the place where I now stand, because I have duties to others else- 
where, and my heart is not here. What passed within me has nothing 
to do with you.. When the man, whom you call Usher of the Black 
Rod came to seek me by order of the woman whom you call the 
Queen, the idea struck me fora moment that I would refuse to come. 
But it seemed to me that the hidden hand of God pressed me to this 
spot, and I obeyed. I felt that I must come amongst you. Why? 
Because of my rags of yesterday. It is to raise my voice among 
those who have eaten their fill that God mixed me up with the 
Vou. IV., N. S, 1870. QQ 
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famished. Oh, have pity! Of this fatal world to which you believe 
yourselves to belong, you know nothing. Placed so high, you are out 
of it. But I will tell you what it is; I have had experience enough. 
I come from beneath the pressure of your feet. I can tell you your 
weight. Oh, you who are masters, do you know what you are? do 
you see what you are doing? No. Oh, itis dreadful! One night, one 
night of storm, a little deserted child, an orphan alone in the im- 
measurable creation, I made my entrance into that darkness which 
you call society. The first thing that I saw was the law, under the 
form of a gibbet ; the second was riches, your riches, under the form 
of a woman dead of cold and hunger; the third, the future, under 
the form of a child left to die ; the fourth, goodness, truth, and justice, 
under the figure of a vagabond, whose sole friend and companion 
was a wolf.” 

Just then, Gwynplaine, stricken by a sudden emotion, felt the 
sobs rising in his throat, causing him most unfortunately to burst 
into an uncontrollable fit of laughter. 

The contagion was immediate. A cloud had hung over the 
assembly. It might have broken into terror ; it broke into delight. 
Mad merriment seized the whole House. Nothing pleases the great 
chambers of sovereign man so much as buffoonery. It is their 
revenge upon their graver moments. 

The laughter of kings is like the laughter of the gods. There is 
always a cruel point in it. The lords set to play. Sneers gave sting 
to their laughter. They clapped their hands around the speaker, and 
insulted him. A volley.of merry exclamations assailed him like 
bright, but wounding hailstones. 

“Bravo, Gwynplaine!”—“ Bravo, Grinning Man!”—“ Bravo, Snout 
of the Green Box !”—“ Mask of Tarrinzeau field !”—“You are going 
to give us a performance.”—“ That’s right ; talk away !”—“ There’s 
a funny fellow!”—“ How the beast does laugh, to be sure!”—‘Good 
day, pantaloon !”——“ How d’ye do, my lord clown !”—* Go on with 
your speech !”—“ That fellow a peer of England ?”—“Go on !”— 
“No, no!”—“ Yes, yes!” 

The Lord Chancellor was much disturbed. 

A deaf peer, James Butler, Duke of Ormond, placing his hand to 
his ear like. an ear trumpet, asked Charles Beauclerk, Duke of Saint 
Albans,— 

** How has he voted?” 

‘* Non-content.” 

«By heavens!” said Ormond, “I can easily believe it, with such 
a-face as his.” 
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Do you think that you can -ever recapture a:crowd once it has 
escaped your grasp? And all assemblies are crowds alike. No, 
eloquence is a bit; if the bit breaks, the audience runs away, and 
rushes: on till it has thrown the orator. Hearers naturally dislike 
the speaker, which is a fact not as clearly understood as it ought to be. 
Instinctively, he pulls the reins, but that is a useless expedient. 
However, all orators try it, as Gwynplaine did. 

He looked for a moment at those men who were laughing at him. 
Then he cried,— 

“So, you insult misery! Silence, Peers of England! Judges, listen 
to my pleading! Oh! I conjure you, have pity. Pity for whom? 
Pity for yourselves. Who is in danger? Yourselves! Do you not see 
that you are in a balance, and that there is in one scale your power, 
and in the other your responsibility? It is God who is weighing you- 
Oh, do not laugh. Think. The trembling of your consciences is 
the oscillation of the balance in which God is weighing your actions. 
You are not wicked; you are like other men, neither better nor 
worse. You believe yourselves to be gods, but be ill to-morrow, 
and see your divinity shivering in fever! We are worth one as much 
as the other. I address myself to honest men; there are ‘such 
here. I address myself to lofty intellects ; there are such here. I 
address myself to generous souls ; there are such here. You are 
fathers, sons, and brothers; therefore you are often touched. He 
amongst you who has this morning watched the awaking of his little 
child, is a good man. Hearts are all alike. Humanity is nothing but 
a heart. Between those who oppress and those who are oppressed, 
there is but a difference of place. Your feet tread on the heads of 
men. The fault is not yours; it is that of the social Babel. The 
building is faulty, and out of the perpendicular. One floor bears 
down the other. Listen, and I will tell you what to do. Oh! as 
you are powerful, be brotherly. As you are great, be tender. If you 
only knew what I have seen! Alas! what gloom is there beneath ! 
The people are in a dungeon.. How many are condemned who are 
innocent! No daylight, no air, no virtue! They are without hope, 
and yet-—here is a danger! they expect something. Realise all this 
misery. There are beings who live in death. There are little girls 
who at twelve begin by prostitution, and who end in old-age at twenty. 
As to. the severities of the criminal code, they are fearful. I speak 
somewhat at random, and do not pick my words. I say everything 
that comes into my head. No later than yesterday, I; who stand here, 
saw a-man lying in chains, naked, with stones piled-on his chest, 
expire'in torture. -Do you know of these things? No: Ifyou knew 
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what goes on, you would not dare to be happy. Who of you have 
been to Newcastle-upon-Tyne? There, in the mines, are men who 
chew coals to fill their stomachs and deceive hunger. Look here ! in 
Lancashire, Ribblechester has sunk, by poverty, from a town toa 
village. I do not see that Prince George of Denmark, requires a 
hundred thousand pounds extra. I should prefer receiving a poor 
sick man into the hospital, without compelling him to pay his funeral 
expenses in advance. In Carnarvon, and at Strathmore, as well as at 
Strathbickan, the exhaustion of the poor is horrible. At Stratford 
they cannot drain the marsh, for want of money. The manufactories 
are shut up all over Lancashire. There is forced idleness everywhere. 
Do you know that the herring fishers at Harlech eat grass when the 
fishery fails? Do you know that at Burton-Lazers there are still 
lepers confined, on whom they fire if they leave their tan houses? At 
Ailesbury, a town of which one of you is lord, destitution is chronic. 
At Penkridge, in Coventry where you have just endowed a 
cathedral and enriched a bishop, there are no beds in the cabins, 
and they dig holes in the earth, in which to put the little children to 
lie, so that instead of beginning life in the cradle, they begin it in the 
grave. I have seen these things! My lords, do you know who pays 
the taxes you vote? The dying! Alas! you deceive yourselves. You 
are going the wrong road. You augment the poverty of the poor to 
increase the riches of the rich. You should do the reverse. What! 
take from the worker to give to the idle, take from the tattered to 
give to the well-clad; take from the beggar to give to the prince! 
Oh, yes! I have old republican blood in my veins. I have a horror 
of these things. How I execrate kings! And how shameless are the 
women! I have been told a sad story. HowlI hate Charles II.! A 
woman whom my father loved, gave herself to that king whilst my 
father was dying in exile. The prostitute! Charles II., James II. ! 
After a scamp, a scoundrel. What is there in a king? A man feeble 
and contemptible, subject to wants and infirmities. Of what good is 
aking? You cultivate that parasite, royalty ; you make a serpent of 
that worm, a dragon of that insect. Oh, pity the poor! You increase 
the weight of the taxes for the profit of the throne. Look to the laws 
which you decree. Take heed of the suffering swarms which you crush. 
Cast your eyes down. Look at what is at your feet. O ye great, 
there are the little. Have pity! yes, have pity on yourselves; for 
the people is in its agony, and when the lower part of the trunk 
dies, the higher parts die too. Death spares no limb. When night 
comes no one can keep his corner of daylight. Are you selfish? 
then save others. The destruction of the vessel cannot be a matter 
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of indifference to any passenger. There can be no wreck for 
some that is not wreck for all. Oh! believe it, the abyss yawns 
for all !” 

The laughter increased and became irresistible. For that matter, 
such extravagance as there was in his words was sufficient to amuse 
any assembly. To be comic without and tragic within, what suffering 
can be more humiliating? what pain deeper? Gwynplaine felt it. 
His words were an appeal in one direction, his face in the other. 
What a terrible position was his ! 

Suddenly, his voice rang out in strident bursts. 

““ How gay these men are! Be it so. Here is irony face to 
face with-agony ; a sneer mocking the death-rattle. They are all- 
powerful. Perhaps so; be itso. We shall see. Behold! I am one 
of them; but I am, also, one of you, O ye poor! A king sold 
me. A poor man sheltered me. Whe mutilated me? A prince. 
Who healed and nourished me? A pauper. I am Lord Clancharlie ; 
but I am still Gwynplaine. I take my place amongst the great ; but 
I belong to the mean. I am amongst those who rejoice; but I am 
with those who suffer. Oh, this system of society is false! Some day 
will come that which is true. Then, there will be no more lords; and 
there shall be frce and living men. There will be no more masters ; 
there will be fathers. Such is the future. No more prostration; no 
more baseness; no more ignorance; no more human beasts of 
burden ; no more courtiers; no more toadies ; no more kings; but 
Light ! In the mean time, see me here. I have a right, and I will use 
it. Isitaright? Not, if I use it for myself. Yes, if I use it for all. 
I will speak to you, my lords, being one of you. O my brothers 
below, I will tell them of your nakedness. I will rise up with a 
bundle of the peopte’s rags in my hand. . I will shake off over the 
masters the misery of the slaves; and these favoured and arrogant 
ones shall no longer be able to escape the remembrance of the 
wretched, nor the princes the itch of the poor; and so much the 
worse, if it be the bite of vermin ; and so much the better, if it awake 
the lions from their slumber.” 

Here Gwynplaine turned towards the kneeling under-clerks, who 
were writing on the fourth woolsack. 

“Who are those fellows kneeling down? What are you doing? 
Get up; you are men.” 

These words, suddenly addressed to inferiors whom a lord ought 
not even to perceive, increased the merriment to the utmost. 

They had cried, ** Bravo!” Now, they shouted, “‘ Hurrah!” From 
clapping their hands, they proceeded to stamping their feet. One 
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might have been back in the Green Box, only that there the laughter 
applauded Gwynplaine; here, it exterminated him. The effort of 
ridicule is to kill. Men’s laughter sometimes exerts all its power to 
murder. 

The laughter proceeded to action. Sneering words rained down 
upon him. Humour is the folly of assemblies. Their ingenious and 
foolish ridicule shuns facts instead of studying them, and condemns 
questions instead of solving them. -Any extraordinary occurrence 
is a point of interrogation ; to laugh at it is like laughing: at an 
enigma. But the Sphynx, which never laughs, is behind it. 

Contradictory shouts arose,— 

“ Enough! enough!” “ Encore! encore !” 

William Farmer, Baron Leimpster, flung at Gwynplaine the insult 
cast by Ryc Quiney at Shakspeare,— . 

“ Histrio, mima!” 

Lord Vaughan, a sententious man, twenty-ninth on the. barons’ 
bench, exclaimed,— 

“We must be back in the days when animals had the gift of 
speech. In the midst of human tongues the jaw of a beast has 
spoken.” 

“ Listen to Balaam’s ass,” added Lord Yarmouth. 

Lord Yarmouth presented that appearance of sagacity produced 
by a round.nose and a crooked mouth. ' 

“The rebel Linnzus is chastised.in his tomb. ‘The son is the 
punishment of the father,” said John Hough, Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, whose prebendary Gwynplaine’s attack had glanced. 

“ He lies!” said Lord Cholmondely, the legislator so well read-up 
in the law.. “ That which he calls torture is only the peine forte et dure, 
and a very good thing, too. Torture is.not practised in England.” 

Thomas Wentworth, Baron Raby, addressed. the Chancellor. 

** My Lord Chancellor, adjourn the House.” 

“No, no. Let him goon. He is amusing. Hurrah! hip! hip! 
hip!” 

Thus shouted the young lords, their fun amounting to fury. Four 
of them especially were in the full exasperation of hilarity and hate. 
These were Laurence Hyde, Earl of Rochester ; Thomas Tufton, Earl 
of Thanet ; Viscount Hatton ; and the Duke of Montagu. 

“ To your tricks, Gwynplaine!” cried Rochester. 

“ Put him out, put him out!” shouted Thanet. 

Viscount Hatton drew from his..pocket a penny, which he flung.to 
Gwynplaine. 

And John Campbell, Earl of Greenwich, Savage, Earl Rivers, 
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Thompson, Baron Haversham, Warrington, Escrick, Rolleston, 
Rockingham, Carteret, Langdale, Barcester, Maynard, Hunsdon, 
Caérnarvon, Cavendish, Burlington, Robert Darcy, Earl of Holder- 
ness, Other Windsor, Earl of Plymouth, applauded. 

There was a tumult as of pandemonium or of pantheon, in which 
the words of Gwynplaine were lost. 

Amidst it all, there was heard but one word. of Gwynplaine’s : 
“ Beware !” 

Ralph, Duke of Montagu, recently down. from.Oxford, and. still a 
beardless youth, descended from the bench of dukes, where he'sat 
the nineteenth in order, and placed himself in front of Gwynplaine, 
with his arms folded. In a sword. there is. a spot which cuts 
sharpest, and in a voice an accent which insults most keenly. 
Montagu spoke with that accent, and, sneering with his. face close 
to that of Gwynplaine, shouted,— 

“What are you talking about? ” 

“ T am prophesying,” said Gwynplaine. 

The laughter exploded anew; and, below this laughter, anger 
growled its continued bass. One of the minors, Lionel Cranfield 
Sackville, Earl of Dorset and Middlesex, stood up. on his.seat, not 
smiling, but grave as became a future legislator, and, without. saying 
a word, looked at Gwynplaine, with his fresh twelve-year old face, 
and shrugged his shoulders. Whereat the Bishop of St. Asaph’s. whis- 
pered in the ear of the Bishop of St. David’s, who was sitting beside 
him, as he pointed to Gwynplaine, “ There is the fool,” then pointing 
to the child,“ there is the sage.” 

A chaos of complaint rose from amidst the confusion of exclama- 
tions :— 

“ Gorgon’s face !”—“* What does it all mean?” —“ An insult to 
the House ! ”—“ The fellow ought to be put out !”—“ What a mad- 
man !|”—‘“ Shame! shame !”—“ Adjourn the House !”—“ No; let 
him finish his speech !”—* Talk away, you buffoon!” 

Lord Lewis of Duras, with his arms a-kimbo, shouted,— 

“Ah! it does one good to laugh. My spleen is cured. I 
propose a vote of thanks in these terms: ‘The House of Lords 
returns thanks to the Green Box.’” 

Gwynplaine, it may be remembered, had dreamt of a different 
welcome. 

A man who, clambering up a steep and crumbling acclivity of 
sand above a giddy precipice, has felt it giving way under his hands, 
his nails, his elbows, his knees, his feet; who—losing instead: of 
gaining on his treacherous way, a prey to every terror of the 
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danger, slipping back instead of ascending, increasing the cer- 
tainty of his fall by his very efforts to gain the summit, and losing 
ground in every struggle for safety—has felt the abyss approaching 
nearer and nearer, until the certainty of his coming fall into the 
yawning jaws open to receive iim, has frozen the marrow of his 
bones ;—that man has experienced the sensations of Gwynplaine. 

He felt the ground he had ascended crumbling under him, and his 
audience was the precipice. 

There is always some one to say the word which sums all up. 

Lord Scarsdale translated the impression of the assembly in one 
exclamation,— 

“What is this monster doing here?” 

Gwynplaine stood up, dismayed and indignant, in a sort of 
final convulsion. He looked at them all fixedly. 

“What am I doing here? I have come to be a terror to you! 
I am a monster, do you say? No! I am the people! I am an 
exception? No! Iam the rule; you are the exception! You are 
the chimera ; I am the reality! I am the frightful man who laughs! 
Who laughs at what? At you, at himself, at everything! What is 
his laugh? Your crime and his torment! That crime he flings at 
your head! That punishment he spits in your face! I laugh, and 
that means, I weep !” 

He paused. There was less noise. The laughter continued, but 
it was more subdued. He may have fancied that he had regained a 
certain amount of attention. He breathed again, and resumed,— 

“This laugh which is on my face a king placed there. This laugh 
expresses the desolation of mankind. This laugh means hate, enforced 
silence, rage, despair. This laugh is the production of torture. This 
laugh is a forced laugh. If Satan were marked with this laugh, it 
would convict God. But the Eternal is not like them that perish. 
Being absolute, he is just; and God hates the acts of kings. Oh! 
you take me for an exception ; but I am a symbol. Oh, all-powerful 
men, fools that you are! open your eyes. I am the incarnation of All. 
I represent humanity, such as its masters have made it. Mankind is 
mutilated. That which has been done to me has been done to it. 
In it, have been deformed right, justice, truth, reason, intelligence, 
as eyes, nostrils, and ears have been deformed in me: its heart has 
been made a sink of passion and pain, like mine, and, like mine, its 
features have been hidden in a mask of joy. Where God had placed 
his finger, the king set his sign-manual. Monstrous superposition ! 
Bishops, peers, and princes, the people is a sea of suffering, smiling 
on the surface. My lords, I tell you that the people are as lam. To- 
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day you oppress them; to-day you hoot at me. But the future is the 
ominous thaw, in which that which was as stone shall become wave. 
The appearance of solidity melts into liquid. A crack in the ice, and 
allis over. There will come an hour when convulsion shall break 
down your oppression ; when an angry roar will reply to your jeers, 
Nay, that hour did come ! Thou wert of it, O my Father! That hour 
of God did come, and was called the Republic! It was destroyed, but it 
will return. Meanwhile, remember that the line of kings armed with 
the sword was broken by Cromwell, armed with the axe. Tremble ! 
Incorruptible solutions are at hand: the talons which were cut are 
growing again ; the tongues which were torn out are floating away, they 
are turning to tongues of fire, and, scattered by the breath of darkness, 
are shouting through infinity ; those who hunger are showing their 
idle teeth ; false heavens, built over real hells, are tottering. The 
people are suffering—they are suffering ; and that which is on high 
totters, and that which is below yawns. Darkness demands its change 
to light; the damned discuss the elect. Behold! it is the coming of 
the people, the ascent of mankind, the beginning of the end, the red 
dawn of the catastrophe! Yes, all these things are in this laugh of 
mine, at which you laugh to-day! London is one perpetual féte. Be 
itso. From one end to the other, England rings with acclamation. 
Well! but listen. All that you see is I. You have your fétes—they 
are my laugh ; you have your public rejoicings—they are my laugh ; 
you have your weddings, consecrations, and coronations—they are 
my laugh. The births of your princes are my laugh. But above you 
is the thunder-bolt—it is my laugh.” 

How could they stand such nonsense? ‘The laughter burst out 
afresh ; and now it was overwhelming. Of all the lava which that 
crater, the human mouth, ejects, the most corrosive is joy. To 
inflict evil gaily is a contagion which no crowd can resist. All 
executions do not take place on the scaffold ; and men, from the 
moment they are in a body, whether in mobs or in senates, have 
always a ready executioner amongst them, called sarcasm. There is 
no torture to be compared to that of the wretch condemned to 
execution by ridicule. This was Gwynplaine’s fate. He was stoned 
with their jokes, and riddled by the scoffs shot at him. He stood 
there, a mark for all. They sprang up ; they cried, “ Encore ;” they 
shook with laughter; they stamped their feet; they pulled each other’s 
bands. The majesty of the place, the purple of the robes, the chaste 
ermine, the dignity of the wigs, had no effect. The lords laughed, 
the bishops laughed, the judges laughed, the old men’s benches 
derided, the children’s benches were in convulsions. The Archbishop 
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of Canterbury nudged the Archbishop of York; Henry Compton, 
Bishop of London, brother of Lord Northampton, held his sides ; 
the Lord Chancellor bent down his head, probably to conceal his in- 
clination to laugh ; and, at the bar, that statue of respect, the Usher 
of the Black Rod, was laughing also. 

Gwynplaine, become pallid, had folded his arms ; and, surrounded 
by all those faces, young and old, in which had burst forth this 
grand Homeric jubilee; in that whirlwind of clapping hands, of 
stamping feet, and of hurrahs; in that mad buffoonery, of which he 
was the centre ; in that splendid overflow of hilarity; in the midst 
of that unmeasured gaiety, he felt that the sepulchre was within him. 
All was over. He could no longer master the face which betrayed, 
nor the audience which insulted, him. 

That eternal and fatal law, by which the grotesque is linked with 
the sublime—by which the laugh re-echoes the groan, parody rides 
behind despair, and seeming is opposed to being—had never found 
more terrible expression. Never had a light more sinister illumined 
the depths of human darkness. 

Gwynplaine was assisting at the final destruction of his destiny. by 
a burst of laughter. The irremediable was in this. Having fallen, 
we can raise. ourselves up ; but, being pulverised, never. And the 
insult of their sovereign. mockery had reduced him to dust. From 
thenceforth nothing was possible. Everything is in accordance. with 
the scene. That which was triumph in the Green Box, was dis- 
grace and catastrophe in the House of Lords. What was applause 
there, was insult here. He felt something like the reverse side of his 
mask. On one side of that mask he had the sympathy of the people, 
who welcomed Gwynplaine ; on the other, the contempt of the great, 
rejecting Lord Fermain Clancharlie. On one side, attraction ; on 
the other, repulsion ; both leading him towards the shadows. He felt 
himself, as it were, struck from behind. Fate strikes treacherous 
blows. Everything will be explained hereafter, but, in the mean- 
time, destiny is a snare, and man sinks into its pitfalls. He had 
expected to rise, and was welcomed by laughter. Such apotheoses 
have lugubrious terminations. There is a dreary expression—to be 
sobered ; tragical wisdom born of drunkenness! In the midst of that 
tempest of gaiety commingled with ferocity, Gwynplaine fell into a 
reverie. 

An assembly in mad merriment drifts as chance directs, and loses 
its compass when it gives itself to laughter. None knew whither 
they were tending, or what they were doing. The House was 
obliged to rise, adjourned by the Lord Chancellor, “ owing to extra- 
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ordinary circumstances,” to the next day. The peers broke up. 
They bowed to the royal throne and departed. Echoes of prolonged 
laughter were heard losing themselves in the corridors. 

Assemblies, besides their official doors, have—under tapestry, 
under projections, and under arches—all sorts of hidden doors, by 
which the members escape like water through the cracks in a vase. 
In a short time the chamber was deserted. This takes place quickly 
and almost. imperceptibly, and those places, so. lately full of voices, 
are suddenly given back to silence. 

Reverie carries one far; and one comes by long dreaming to reach, 
as it were, another planet. 

Gwynplaine suddenly awoke from such a dream. He was alone. 
The chamber was empty. He had not even observed that the House 
had been adjourned. All the peers had departed, even his sponsors. 
There only remained here and there some of the lower officers of the 
House, waiting for his lordship to depart before they put the covers 
on, and extinguished the lights. 

Mechanically he placed his hat on his head, and, leaving his place, 
directed his steps to the great door opening into the gallery. As he 
was passing through the opening in the bar, a doorkeeper relieved 
him of his peer’s robes. This he scarcely felt. In another instant, 
he was in the gallery. 

The officials who remained observed with astonishment that the 
peer had gone out without bowing to the throne ! 


(Zo be concluded next month.) 





THE CROSS ROADS. 


AREY HERE the roads crossed we met, 
es eS iB My love and I ; 
SN 


Mee In the near bay the ships 
Tossed heavily. 
Lamps were gone out on earth, 
But those in heaven 
Trembled, for two more hearts 
That God had riven. 


His accents broke the pause, 
My tongue was tied ; 
He found last words to say; 
My sobs replied. 
Then he drew my white face up to the light, 
And said, “ Farewell, voor love ! 
Dear love, good night!” 


At the cross roads we kissed,— 
I stood alone ; 

His was the seaward road, 
Mine led me home. 

He called, “‘I shall return!” 
I knew “ not so ;” 

Not one in ten returns 
Of those that go. 


Dreary the great world grew, 
And the sun cold ; 
So young an hour ago, 
I had grown old. 
Our God made me for him ; 
We loved each other, 
Yet fate gave him one road, 
And me the other. 
ALICE Horton. 





THE HORSE IN YORKSHIRE 
BEFORE 1750. 


YORKSHIRE has always been the home, par excellence, 
of noble horses and enthusiastic horsemen. In times 
long ago, when the Norsemen—those terrible “ rough- 
riders ” of the tenth and eleventh centuries—made their 

frequent incursions into the county, they were never at a loss to 
convert sea-wartriors into cavalry ; and the horses of Saxon Yorkshire 
bore Danish marauders amid rapine and slaughter over every wild 
and fastness of the great shire, and often even beyond its ample 
limits. And as band succeeded band, these horse-loving pirates, 
borne far away from their native element, the sea, to inland colonies, 
gave to the good steed that had carried them to victory a place in 
their affection equal to that once occupied by their ships. The 
horse and the sword were their title-deeds, the guarantees of their 
supremacy ; but of the two the horse was the more fondly cherished, 
for it helped to secure their pleasure as well as their profit. And so 
the Danish settlements in Yorkshire became the home of Yorkshire’s 
best horses and boldest horsemen. The banks of the Ouse—the 
great road of the Swan, as they poetically termed that river— 
furnished their first possessions and reared their most thriving 
colonies, and on the banks of the Ouse is held to this day a horse- 
fair, visited by men from every part of the world that knows the 
superiority of England’s horses. About the year 1200 King John 
granted a Charter for a fair at Howden, and on each yearly 
recurrence of that fair the representatives of almost every branch 
of the Latin and Teutonic races may be seen eagerly competing with 
the Arab and the Mussulman—once lords of the most splendid of 
chargers—for steeds that Yorkshiremen have raised to an unrivalled 
excellence. Howden sends her horses to every court in Europe, 
and by the way, it is only little more than a generation since she 
sent one of her shrewd stable-boys to become first the chief of the 
stables, and then prime minister to the Duke of Modena. There 
are yet many canny old peasants in the neighbourhood of Howden 
who stare with astonishment when they are informed that the é/oge 
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of Baron Ward—the Tommy Ward of their youth—was pronounced 
by Lord Palmerston before the mighty English House of Commons 
in the most complimentary strain. 

During the reigns of the Norman kings, Yorkshire was celebrated 
for the number of her knights, that is to say, of her horses and 
horsemen. ‘Those knights and squires were the first of her breeders. 
Keen sportsmen who “loved hunting craft by lake and wood,” and 
who, in the intervals of war, followed it with pertinacity, were 
ready to seize every opportunity to improve the breed. of. their 
cherished hunters and chargers. The crusades gave them that 
opportunity, and there is evidence to show that they availed: them- 
selves of it. Most of the early centres of horse breeding in Yorkshire, 
which as time rolled away increased in celebrity, are associated with 
the crusades, either by a religious establishment founded and 
endowed by a crusading baron, or by the old baronial castle, whence 
the stately lord 


** Led his mail-covered vassals to Palestine’s shore.” 


and where he, on his return, stabled the barbs whose fiery ardour 
seemed to him, if grafted upon the strength of his own war horse, 
capable of surpassing in grace of movement, endurance and fleetness, 
all the chargers of the west. 

But keen as was the vision of those nobles in perceiving the means 
of improving the qualities of their horses, it cannot be denied that 
the-county has to thank not its warriors and hunters, but singularly 
enough, many of its Cistercian monasteries for developing the 
improvements with the most diligent zeal and untiring perseverance. 
From the experience of the present day there seems little necessary 
connexion between horse-breeding and the pursuit of a religious life ; 
but the fact still remains that the Cistercian monks were the great 
horse-dealers of the middle ages. It is worthy of remark, too, that 
the arms of Fountains Abbey, the nursing-mother of Cistercian 
monasteries in the north of England, were Asure, three horse shoes 
or; and it is not the less: strange that when oxen were the chief 
beasts of labour, and horses the-servants of the «soldier and sports- 
man, these monks were pre-eminent for their horses both as regards 
number and quality. Christian charity will-not allow us to suppose 
that the worthy fathers were the original “ book-makers,” but human 
knowledge assures us that they shared largely in originating the 
means of which “book-making” is the inevitable end. As “Our 
Own Correspondent” was not abroad in the centuries previous to 
the downfall of monasteries to r<port the. result of:races on village 
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greens, we cannot convict the Cistercians of any subtle design ‘of 
improving their steeds for the purpose of winning prizes, and so 
enriching their coffers ; but before we give them the full benefit of 
the doubt, and allow that the superiority of their cattle resulted 
simply from a combination of their superior knowledge of agricultural 
economy with that quality universal among Yorkshiremen, a greed 
of gold “lawfully gotten in trade,” it must not be forgotten that 
Yorkshire parsons have always had a sporting fame more worthy 
of their county than their cloth. One of the first recorded instances 
of their lapse from strict clerical morality belongs to the twelfth 
century, and connects them with Geoffrey, the illegitimate son of 
Henry II. Geoffrey was invited by the York ecclesiastics to accept 
the then vacant See of York. This he positively declined to do, on 
the ground that he was much fonder of hawks and hounds than 
priests and books, and so was unfit for the office. To this objection 
the Yorkshiremen made a very characteristic reply; they told him 
“that it was not necessary that he should altogether abandon those 
tastes when he came into the north.” This temptation was too 
powerful to resist ; he felt that he had fallen into good company, 
and determined not to desert it. . 

In their last days, it is well ascertained, these monks were 
industrious dealers in, and to some extent exporters of, their famous 
horses. Scotland was the best customer of the northern horse- 
dealers, clerical as well as lay ; and so great was the trade over the 
border, that in 1495 an act was passed prohibiting the exportation, 
without the king’s especial licence, of any horse or a mare above the 
value of 6s. 8d. We do not know whether the Scotch at the same 
time imported the custom of gambling over their racing ; but their 
annals, perhaps, afford the earliest authentic notice of betting on the 
event of a race. On the 2nd of May, 1504, the treasurer paid 28s. to 
Dandie Doule, “ quhilk he wan fra’ the king on hors-rynning.” In 
spite of severe measures, adopted to check this exportation of horses, 
“as well in tyme of peace as in warre,” it was vigorously carried on 
for more than a century. ‘Then, as now, Malton horse fair had a. far- 
famed celebrity ; and, towards the close of Elizabeth’s reign, James 
Rither, of Harewood, near: Leeds, a country gentleman, and repre- 
sentative of a race who were famous hunters in their day, laments to 
the “Lord High Treasorer of Ingland, that dyvers that have 
horses to sell, and were-wont to carry them to the great horse fayer 
at Malton, in the east parts of this shier, are now purposed to go to 
Kaerlyle with them.” They so purposed to carry them to Carlisle 
because Scotch purchasers were found there, who would pay a higher 
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price for them than their neighbours ; and, despite the iniquity of the 
transaction, “yt is the hope of Skottes money that draws these 
horsis to Kaerlyle, and so the sellers confess.” The treasurer’s corre- 
spondent, somewhat astounded at the cool defiance of the law 
exhibited by 


** These Yorkshire tikes, 
Who i’ dealing i’ horseflesh had ne’er met their likes,” 


proceeds to inquire, why should “ that needy nation esteem our horsis 
at a greater prise than our owen country people do?” Simply, 
James Rither, because Scottish barons had not in their stables such 
steeds as were to be found in the crib of the Yorkshire yeoman. 
Hunting, hawking, horse-racing, and all the national field sports of 
England, are allied to an antiquity which almost forbids us to discuss 
their origin. They are, at least, as old as the laws of Alfred ; and, 
like them, may be said to be a portion of the British “ constitution ” 
—the glorious emblem of our national greatness. At the village 
feast and the burg fair the ceorl, the thane, and the jarl assembled in 
Anglo-Saxon times to witness the gallop; in a later age, the proud 
Norman baron suffered his retainers to gather for the like purpose ; 
and “the free and enlightened citizen ” of the present day will readily 
travel a few hundred miles to participate in the great racing carnivals. 
But, although the custom is so ancient, the present practice of it is 
very dissimilar from that of the olden time. Now-a-days rustic 
equestrians cannot aspire during their feasts to mount any steed 
nobler than a jackass ; for a few favoured localities have drained all 
the horse-racing into their own limits. In the north of England, 
York and Doncaster are the great meeting places, and are now 
credited by the world as spots sacred to the memory of the ancient 
“turf” ; but what, indeed, is their real claim to such a reputation ? 
One of the oldest of Yorkshire ballads, written in 1584, and entitled 
“Yorke, Yorke, for My Monie,” although it dwells on the sports 
then famous in York, does not even mention racing, Drake, in his 
‘History of York,” says :—‘“ York and its neighbourhood have long 
been famous for this kind of diversion ; for Camden mentions a 
yearly horse-race, to be run for on the forest of Galtres, when the 
prize for the horse that won was a little golden bell, from whence no 
doubt comes the proverb, ‘/o dear away the bell’ It is hardly 
creditable, says the antiquary (Camden), what great resort of people 
there is at these races from all parts, and what great wagers are laid 
upon the horses. But that celebrated author would have been 
amazed indeed could he possibly have seen one meeting at York on 
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this occasion in these days—when the attraction of this, at the best 
but barbarous diversion, not only draws in the country people in vast 
crowds, but the gentry ; nay, even the clergy and prime nobility, are 
mixed amongst them. Stars, ribbons, and garters here lose their 
lustre strangely, where the noble peer is dressed like his groom. But, 
to make amends for that, view them at night, and their splendour 
returns. And here it is that York shines, indeed ; when, by the light 
of several elegant lustres, a concourse of four or five hundred, of 
both sexes, out of the best families in the kingdom, are met together. 
In short, the politeness of the gentlemen, the richness of the dress, 
and remarkable beauty of the ladies, and of late the magnificence of 
the rooms they meet in, cannot be equalled throughout any part of 
Europe.” Dryasdust for a Yorkshireman is infamously oblivious of 
equine beauty and worth; but none can say that woman’s charms 
could not cause his frozen blood to melt into a rapturous flow ? 

But the Forest of Galtres, that Camden speaks of, cannot be con- 
sidered to give York the claim to the head quarters of racing ; and, 
indeed, it is not until a comparatively late period that the city 
becomes the centre of turf operations. For many years before 1709 
it had infinitely superior competitors in several small and remote 
towns, whose names are now dissociated with the sport. Middleham 
and Black-hambleton, little secluded places situated in the midst of 
rugged mountains, held great importance in the annals of the turf 
when York was recognised rather as the home of sporting parsons 
and proud citizens, than the seat of a racing community. It is not, 
however, of these towns—still known to racing fame, although the 
cups that a century and a half ago were won on their classic moors 
have passed away from them for ever—that we speak at present, but 
of others now professionally unknown to every member of the Jockey 
Club. In the reigns of William III. and Anne, Leeds had its annual 
races, which were arranged by Thomas Thornton, at his house, the 
Talbot Inn, Briggate, a hostelry still standing, and frequented by 
the present patrons of the turf; Sheffield had races almost annually ; 
the Royal Cups were run for on Bramham Moor, where races had 
long been held, Stapleton-leys, at Richmond, and other places; and 
York, if we circumscribe the “neighbourhood” by reasonable limits, 
had scarcely a regularly-appointed race at all. 

The 21st September, 1709, was the birthday of York races, as we 
now know them. A collection had been made in the city, which 
enabled the projectors to purchase five plates to be run for on that 
and the following day. These, the first races, were run on Clifton 
Ings. The two principal plates were one of fifty, and another of 
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thirty, guineas; the former, to be competed for by any. horse not 
exceeding six years old, and carrying 11 st..; the latter, by any. horse 
of any age, carrying 12 st.. Vast strength and endurance, : rather 
than speed, seem to have been the desideratum of the breeders then; 
for, besides the great, weight the horses carried, they had to: gallop 
three times over a course four miles long. The best performer in the 
three trials was the winner. A test so severe as this could only be 
endured by horses carefully trained under natural development; the 
premature younglings of the present day would fall beneath its search- 
ing rigour. The second horse received the entrance fees ; and the 
conditions of entry were, that horses belonging to subscribers should 
pay two guineas for the first plate, and one for the second ; those of 
non-subscribers to pay five guineas for the first plate, and three for 
the second. These fees secured a stake in each race of at least half 
the value of the plate. 

From 1709 the races continued to be annually held upon Clifton 
Ings until 1731, when in consequence of.a misunderstanding with 
the owner of that ground, and the fact that it was low and marshy, 
and liable to floods from the Ouse, the course was changed .to 
Knavesmire, a common belonging to the city... From this time the 
success of the meetings expanded year by year,. The great influx 
of strangers bent for the time of their sojourn rather updn ample 
enjoyment than the practice of rigid economy, caused large: sums 
of money to be expended in, the city,.and soon brought tradesmen, 
and especially the proprietors of lodgings, to avail. themselves: of 
every chance of the golden opportunity, Accommodation “ for man 
and beast” could only be, obtained at a high price, and Drake states 
as a thing utterly unprecedented that “lodgings for that week. are 
usually let fora guineaaroom!” But if York fleeced the -purses 
of its visitors, it made some amends) in providing them with amuse. 
ments besides the races. One of the most, notorious .of these 
amusements was its celebrated cock battles; and as, the Yorkshire 
squires who trained horses were universally men who, prided :them- 
selves on their breed of cocks, York, during the race week;. became 
the theatre of war of all the chanticleers from neighbouring: counties 
who durst invade its ancient walls. 

The excellence of Knavesmire as.a race-course,.and the charms 
of York as a temporary residence, soon affected. the success of the 
races in other parts of the county.. The grand stand was_built,in 
1754, the low and boggy parts of the course were thoroughly drained 
and levelled, and York began. vigorously to ruin her competitors. 
Although a royal cup of the value of x00 guineas had . been: annually 
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run for at Black-hambleton, from the time of William III. the 
middle of the eighteenth century saw Hambleton races falling into 
decay, and in 1776 His Majesty ordered his plate, usually run for 
there, to be discontinued in future, and run for alternately at York 
and Richmond. Middleham, too, whose common had witnessed 
excellent races almost from time immemorial, and whose stewards 
had provided plates of the value of 30/. for many years before York 
could guarantee a race, was distanced by the more fortunate capital. 
Sheffield and Leeds soon went down in the struggle. The last of its old 
races which Leeds held—on “Chappel Ollerton Moor,” a place now lost 
amidst gentlemen’s villas and farmers’ luxuriant corn-fields—were on 
the 13th and 14th September, 1711, when two plates of 20/ and 15 
guineas were run for by any horses carrying 10 stones and 9 stones 
respectively. Beverley, with its famous “ Westwood” and old sperting 
traditions, struggled on for a while, but even it must succumb, and 
York was left triumphant until Colonel. St. Leger destroyed its 
monopoly, and perpetuated his name by establishing at Doncaster 
the most famous race of the north of England. 

Of the celebrity of Doncaster races prior to the establishment: of 
the St. Leger very little can be said. In poimt of antiquity they 
were much superior to the regularly established meetings at York, 
for they were held annually certainly as early as the end of the 
seventeenth century, when, as we have said, York had only ‘its 
occasional meetings.. In point of interest they were equal, if. not 
superior to those of York before the city made its great effort in 1709. 
Plates of the value of ro/.,, however, seem to have been, the greatest 
of Doncaster’s early prizes, and they were. generally run for by any 
horse carrying 12 stones with bridle and saddle. through three, heats 
round the course... One frequent condition was, that the winning 
horse shall be sold to any contributor for 30 guineas; yet this. sum, 
sO insignificant when compared with the tremendous prices: paid. for 
the Doncaster winners now-a-days, may possibly have -been a high 
“reserve” for the competitors of the early years of the eighteenth 
century. The description, “‘ any-horse, mare, &c.,” included galloways, 
and galloways figured in the list. Gentlemen were compelled: to 
ride, for professional jockeys were especially excepted. It is true 
that gentlemen would not necessarily ride worse horses. than jockeys 
would, but the fact that gentlemen alone. should be allowed. to ride, 
may point to the inference that,the early races at Doncaster were 
much more of the rough-and-ready style than, for instance; those 
of Middleham, and. Hambleton, or possibly. those of York. 

A. E. W. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


ROLAND FOR OLIVER. 


HE party at the Towers was plainly in honour of the 
marauding Shipleys—a sort of testimonial banquet. That 
lady and her daughter had indeed made good their 

ground, and carried away vast spoil from the fruit-trees 
and gardens of the place. She had specially marked the head of the 
family for her own—would pay him visits, and consult him on trifling 
points in the most confidential and friendly manner. It was “ My 
dear Mr. Hardman, tell me this, like a good creature. I look on 
you as a rock of sense:” which was answered by, “ Really, my dear 
Lady Shipley :”—“ And,” goes on the lady, “ my daughter Mony so 
looks up to you; and that nice son of yours, I can’t tell you how 
she likes him. Of course, as he is to be married, and all that, I tell 
her it is very wrong.” 

“Tt is very flattering indeed, madam,” said he, much pleased. 
* You do me great honour, indeed.” 

“Not at all. And now, my dear Mr. Hardman, just sit down, 
and tell me about this match, for it quite came on me by surprise, 
I hear those Talbots are very clever people.” 

“TI say openly,” said Mr. Hardman, with a loud voice, “I did 
not approve of the business, From the beginning I set my face 
against it. There is no money—no connection—nothing. I wash 
my hands of the whole affair.” 

“Dear me! this is quite a new idea. J said so to Mony. She 
will tell you I said so the other morning. It was impossible, I said, 
that it could have the approbation of Mr. Hardman—-a man who 
could be anything—whose son would. be a match for anybody ; and 
I'll tell you candidly what I said to her then, Mr. Hardman, for 
I always speak my mind, and conceal nothing—‘ I wish to Heaven, 
Mony, you had been married into such a family,’ ” 
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“Indeed, ma’am, it is very good of you to say so. I take it as 
a great compliment.” 

“‘ Now that it is past and done for, I may speak out. I say 
it is a good thing to be connected with a man like you. You may 
be proud of yourself: and though those Talbots, I am told, are fine 
upon the matter, and talking queerly.” 

In this way did this crafty old lady proceed to work upon the 
manufacturer, and sent him home in quite a rage. 

This was the morning after the dinner; and the first person he 
met was his son. 

“* Where are you going, sir?” 

“T was going over to see Olivia.” 

‘Yes, and be sneered at behind your back. You don’t care for 
that, but Ido. You are a fool, and have been a fool, and always 
will be one.” 

“ How, father? About this marriage ?” 

“Yes, sir. But I don’t give my consent still. If you have no 
self-respect, I have. I am not going to be insulted—belled about the 
parish—by these snobs. To have them sneering here, and sneering 
there. Then, I tell you what, I have made up my mind they shall 
have none of my money to sneer at. I’d sooner leave every half- 
penny I have to—the Queen.” 

“ But they don’t sneer, father—at least 

“You know that’s untrue—you can’t deny it, sir. It’s too much, 
and I shan’t put up with it—there.” 

Confounded at this new turn, the young fellow turned away 
bewildered. He went to his sister. 

“T have always had the same opinion,” she said. “ Dor me this 
justice: I have been above-board in my dislike of your new con- 
nections. Olivia is a charming girl: but her mother—well, you 
know, she don’t like me.” 

“Yes, unfortunately.” 

‘*Well, papa has some reason on his side, I think, though we do 
not often agree. He is the head of the house ; he has made all our 
money for us; he has had a hard, laborious life ; and-I do think it is 
very dad taste of these people to go about trying to put us down in 
this way: to be jeering at what they condescend to accept, You 
are in love, and it is very natural you shouldn’t see this; but it is a 
deep mortification to papa and to me. Even to-day—to be obliged 
to ask them here! to humble ourselves to her! and all for you. 
You ought to be grateful.” 

The youth looked bewildered. 
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“ But what can I do! Rose, tell me; you alwaysadvised me. I 
don’t want to be selfish.” 

“ Well, you can do this, at least: what is, indeed, only decency. 
Speak firmly to them ; require the respect that is due to our family— 
our /ow family, as they seem to think it. They will respect you the 
more for it. As it is, they seem to consider you a mere boy—that 
they can do what they like with. You would not be so wholly selfish, 
after all that has been sacrificed for you ?” 

The youth looked grave and disquieted. The thing had never 
been put in this way before. 

* But Olivia!” he said. ‘Surely you cannot think that——” 

“T, of course, except her; I have done so all along. ‘This is no 
question about her. But there is question of your own self-respect. 
Heavens, how I have suffered—how we have all suffered! And I 
tell you how you have a position with regard to them, and are really 
bound to make some exertions and see that you are respected, by 
your family’s being respected.” 

This was a new light for the young man; who felt a little humiliated 
in presence of his worldly-wise sister, and who had put it very forcibly 
before him. She was right. Livy was all that could be wished ; 
but he was under no obligation towards the rest of the family. And 
he recalled now the implied tone, and the scarcely concealed con- 
tempt, with which Mrs. Talbot spoke of them before him. 


When it was time to set out for the dinner party, the Beauty was 
confounded, and “ put out,” by seeing his wife come down splendidly 
dressed, and looking really magnificent. Excitement, or anger, gave 
that tender flush to her cheeks, which was her charm in the days of 
Mr. Chalon, and the old light seemed to have come back to her 
eyes. She had, besides, the true refined stateliness—the air of the 
high-bred lady. 

“T thought you were not going,” said the Beauty, angrily. 

“I persuaded her, Beauty dear ; so we are all going together, and 
mean to have such a pleasant night.” 

They were very silent as they drove along, the Beauty much out 
of humour at his not being allowed to perform alone on his favourite 
boards. “This was the way in which he was always interfered with.” 

When the Talbots arrived they found that they were late, and ‘that 
all the company were assembled—Lady Shipley already enthroned, 
as it were, in a divan, and talking volubly. Mr. Hardman had quite 
a displeased air ; indeed, he had been inflamed by a speech of that 
lady, 
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‘“ At all the great houses in town, as you know, my dear Mr. 
Hardman, it is ¢he thing to be before the time. Your friends, I 
suspect, have forgotten the hour.” 

Mrs. Labouchere struck in,— 

“We must submit, Lady Shipley. They are our masters and 
mistresses.” 

“TI dined once at poor Lady Greyplover’s, and they expected the 
old Duke of Banffshire, They just gave him a quarter of an hour, 
and then went to dinner. He came in a little after they had sat 
down,-and was not the least put out. He’ knew it was the regular 
course of things.” 

His son was very restless, and rather annoyed. It did look as if 
Mrs. Talbot delighted to try and mortify his family. 

The moment they entered, Mr. Hardman called to his servant, 
‘ Now, dinner !”—a shocking barbarism, as Mrs. Talbot took care to 
show the company she thought it, by turning round with a sort of 
haughty start. The room was crowded; and, almost at once, Mrs- 
Labouchere went over to our Beauty and brought him to a pink- 
cheeked, good-looking gentleman, who was in the window. 

“To be sure,” said Major Fotheringham, delighted. “We did not 
see each other in the dark. I was out of humour that night.” 

The Beauty was enchanted at this amende, His wife was looking 
over, and must have’ heard it. He was growing more important 
every hour. Colonel Fotheringham began to talk pleasantly on 
other matters ; and then the procession was formed down to dinner. 
That meal was a more tremendous effort of state than Mr. Hatdman 
had yet attempted. He had never yet got such distinguished people 
together at his board. But, though Mrs. Talbot had priority of rank, 
Lady Shipley was the leading lady. Her voice was heard above all. 
She was seated beside the host—was now loud, now extravagantly 
confidential. She ate of everything, and praised everything. 

“Never saw anything better done, or in better taste. Charming. 
And now, my dear Mr. Hardman, tell me about these people. 
I shouldn’t call them ¢hese people, because e 

She’ had to be very confidential here, as Mrs. Talbot was on the 
other side of the host. 

“She seems quite a monarch-of-all-she-surveys sort of person. 
Even patronised me?—ha! ha! You saw that? Of course, you 
did. And that little girl is your ‘son’s intended? Nice, amiable 
little thing, she ‘seems ; I am sure, she will turn out a good domestic 
wife.” 

All this was very low and confidential. 
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“‘But I wish she had more mark and character; virtue alone 
will not do nowadays, my dear Mr. Hardman. We must all push— 
push—push! You and I have had to do that.” 

“What you say is admirable, my dear Lady Shipley. No one puts 
a thing better.” 

The conversation wandered off into pictures, last Academy 
Exhibition, very favourite topics at country dinner parties, where 
people talk familiarly of such shows, Rotten Row, &c., as if they 
were in the next street. Mrs. Talbot, excellent actress as she was, 
being now in front of the foot-lights, was unconstrained and easy, 
“the great lady” in short ; just as if she had no wolf gnawing at her 
very heart. She was easy, smiling, gay. But it was almost with 
horror, that she heard the bold Lady Shipley make this remark, 

“By the way, there is a little picture in your drawing-room, Mr. 
Hardman, which shows you have real taste. It seems to me a 
master-piece, an Z 

“Which one, Lady Shipley? I can assure you, I get ashamed 
sometimes when I think of all the cheques I have drawn for 
pictures.” 

“This was a small picture, finely done ; such force, such power, 
such colours. I assure you, I don’t know when I was so pleased ; 
Honoria, too, was quite struck with it.” 

‘Oh, it was charming, mamma. I could stand hours before it.” 

It would be impossible to convey the arrogance with which he 
turned to Mrs. Talbot. Every moment, indeed, he began to feel his 
wrongs coming back on him with fresh force, and some new circum- 
stances were making him regard the whole family with an increasing 
dislike. 

“T am glad to hear you say this,” he said, “as Mrs. Talbot was of 
quite an opposite opinion, and treated the picture with great 
contempt.” 

“How, why?” said Lady Shipley, leaning forward; “I am sure 
she is too good a judge.” 

“This is the most astonishing mistake,” said Mrs. Talbot, looking 
round ; “on the contrary, I admired it immensely: in fact, I said it 
was worth all the rest of the collection.” 

“Oh, how severe !” said Lady Shipley. ‘ What a wicked stroke.” 

“My collection is good, and can take care of itself,” said he, 
growing red. “No one can say I have not encouraged art. The 
cheques I have drawn for pictures could not be exceeded by any 
nobleman in the country. I have outbid dukes and lords before 
now.” 
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“But now, as a matter of curiosity, Mrs. Talbot ; why don’t you 
like the picture?” 

“T do like it. I think it the prettiest thing I have seen for a 
long——” 

“ But Mr. Hardman says something about contempt.” 

“Oh, that did not refer to the merits of the picture. If Mr. 
Hardman insists F 

Mrs. Labouchere saw to what all this was leading up, and she 
came sweeping down hotly to the rescue, like a dashing troop of 
cavalry. ‘ Papa is too modest to tell that story ; but I shall for him. 
He saw how much it was admired, and was generous enough to bring 
it himself, as a present. Mrs. Talbot knows that this was the case. 
It is always easy to mortify when you get such an advantage as that. 
Poor papa! it was a very unkind return.” 

“To decline a present! Mr. Hardman was, indeed, kind enough 
to bring it in his carriage. But it was impossible for me to accept 
it.” 

“ How kind of you, Mr. Hardman,” said Lady Shipley, enthu- 
siastically. ‘What a charming present! You are quite gallant.” 

“Tt seems not,” he said. “ But it was well meant; let us say no 
more about it.” 

“Oh, but it is so interesting. I am afraid there are very few 
people who would offer me pictures.” 

“Would you let me make a beginning, Lady Shipley?” said he, 
hesitating. ‘As you picked out and admired the picture, I should 
be too proud if you would let me send it over-——” 

“No; but if you would bring it over yourself,” she said, in a sort 
of flattering way. “If you would do ¢hat /” 

“To-morrow, if it should be convenient, I shall certainly have the 
honour,” he answered, looking round with pride and defiance at 
Mrs. Talbot. 

That lady bit her lip. 

“People take different views about presents. I believe it is 
considered that a short acquaintance does not admit of the accept- 
ance of one. Of course it may be different in this case.” 

All this time Mr. Hardman’s son had been listening with a sort of 
impatience and restlessness—distracted from his bounden attentions 
to the young lady next him. She saw and wondered at his distraction. 
At this point he said, warmly, “I do wish your mother would not go 
on in that way. It is making me quite unhappy. Surely you have 
interest with her, and affection for her, and a word from you would 
show her how foolish it is.” 
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“ But mamma docs nothing,” said Livy, her soft eyes turning to 
him. “You know that yourself. It does not come from 4er.” 

“Put it is sO unmeaning,” he went on, growing more eager. 
“Why should she set up despising our family and affronting my 
father, who 7s my father, in that way. Surely you must see, as they 
say, that despising him, is despising me. If she thinks our family 
worthy of being connected with her, she should think them worthy 
of being treated vith ordinary respect.” 

“Tt is very strange to hear you say this to me. Why do you not 
go at once, and say it to mamma herself?” 

“ Because it will come better from you. And it is really growing 
into a very important and serious matter. You must consider one’s 
family, and if one loses one’s self-respect, you know——” 

“This is all quite new from you,” said she, much hurt ; “ there is 
no need to begin preaching at me in that way. Why should you 
not keep your self-respect ?” she added, with glowing cheeks. “ By 
all means do so. But shall I tel! you what I have been thinking : 
that my heart bleeds and burns to see the way my darling mother is 
treated. The humiliation she has to suffer on my account, and the 
annoyance given her, ¢hrough all that she holds most dear. You will 
understand me. I see it more and more every moment, all that she 
is forced to suffer, and it seems to me most cruel to her. It is done 
on purpose ; I see it.” 

She spoke so excitedly that 2 turned and followed her eyes, and 
he saw that his sister and her father were eng* zed in eager conversa- 
tion, and that on the Beauty’s face was that conscious, and half 
foolish air which betokened some compliment paid, and much 
satisfaction on its receipt. The sight kindled her yet more. 

“I -might call on you,” she went on, “to make a change in all 
this, as it is not becoming that your family should bring trouble into. 
ours, and require you to separate yourself altogether from all those 
who are trying to make mischief in ours.” 

“Oh, as for that,” said the young man, “we must go back to those 
who began it. I must own, and it is only justice to say so, that it 
was Mrs, Talbot commenced by despising our family. We owe a 
respect to ourselves, and you would not respect me if I put up with 
all that.” 

“ Put up with all that,” she repeated, wondering ; “ this is all very 
strange.” 

He felt he had spoken too brusquely, and, as usual in such cases, 
with persons of not very strong minds, chose to justify himself instead 
of withdrawing. 
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“Oh, really, I am serious, and that depends on. you as much as 
on me. ’ My father is behaving'wonderfully, considering. You heard 
even since dinner began, what Lady Shipley said about the picture— 
how delightedly she received the offer. He has acted in a very 
straightforward way with me, and intends, I know, though I am going 
agairist all his wishes in this matter—and I do not regret it a moment, 
understand me, and never shall, though I speak in this way—he 
means, I understand, to behave in the handsomest way to me. It is 
to make not the slightest difference in his arrangements for our 
settlement in life. Now the least return I’can make him, is to see 
that he is properly treated, and with the respect that is due to him.” 

The gentle Livy felt an inexpressible soreness at her heart as she 
listened to this new strain—it was so practical, and even cruel. She 
only said, after a moment’s pause,— 

“Don’t let us talk any more of this ; now, at least.” 

That Colonel Fotheringham had noted this graceful and interesting 
young girl, who was so utterly thrown away upon “that lout,” who 
plainly did not understand the true town-bred fashion of treating 
such precious objects ; and he made a resolution, which he afterwards 
hoped to carry out. 


CHAPTER IX. 
BEATEN BACK. 


MEANWHILE the dinner went on, the Beauty really “ coming out,” 
as he thought; and Mr. Hardman more and more devoted to Lady 
Shipley. Every moment was heard his hoarse, grating voice, tuned 
to obsequiousness,— 

“Your ladyship makes me feel quite proud. No?” 

“Ah, I declare, my dear Mr. Hardman, I wish we had more 
people like you.” 

This was, indeed, a sincere wish-on her part. 

“A man of your liberal ideas should be more before the country ; 
we should have your opinions given publicly. You should teach us. 
Men like you know more of the world. What noble grapes! Why, 
Lord Wiganthorpe, who pays something fabulous for every bunch he 
eats, and who has them all the year round, has no finer.” 

Here was a longed-for opportunity: the august gardener, who 
came to him from Lord , with the duke’s coachman, who dis- 
dained to break down the barriers between his own office and other 
menial ones, and whom no one would dare—least of all his master— 
to ask to wait, were then introduced upon the scene, 
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At last the ladies went upstairs, and after a time the gentlemen 
followed. Again Lady Shipley was brought forward to the place of 
honour, and done profound homage to, in the most abasing way. 
Father and daughter joined in total overlooking of Mrs. Talbot. 
Her husband’s opinion was asked on every point, with a deference 
that really seemed obsequiousness; and his declarations were 
listened to with an attention that might at an earlier period of his life 
have amazed him. No one was more anxious for these opinions than 
his late opponent, Colonel Fotheringham ; and there was a generous 
adherence in that officer, which showed that he wished to make up 
for his previous behaviour. Mrs. Talbot was overlooked, neglected, 
in comparison with the great Lady Shipley, before whom Mr. Hard- 
man literally prostrated himself. His manner to Mrs. Talbot since 
the acceptance of the picture had become almost insolent, and,-at 
least, brusque. Before, he had always had the uneasy feeling in 
reference to this little transaction that he might have made a sort 
of mistake, and that his chastisement was more or less deserved. 
But now Lady Shipley’s kindness had removed every doubt of the 
kind. It came on him suddenly that he had been insulted, outraged, 
and humiliated ; and he could never forgive it. Mrs. Labouchere 
saw this change in her father, and seconded it ably. Our Livy’s eyes 
seemed to see it more clearly every instant. 

When Mr. Hardman came up he went over, pompously, to Lady 
Shipley. 

“We are so happy to have you here, my Lady Shipley. It is 
pleasant to find such good taste. Come, ma’am, let me show you 
your picture.” 

“T will take it away with me this night. I won’t let it out of my 
sight, or you may change your mind, and offer it again to Mrs. 
Talbot.” 

“No, he will scarcely do that,” said Mrs. Labouchere. ‘“ Poor 
papa was quite punished enough.” 

Mrs. Talbot was losing all her old skill in the Bandillero line. 

“There is a difference,” she said, with a trembling voice, “ between 
good-nature and other motives. How do you know that picture was 
offered to me from good-nature ?” 

“Tt is to me,” said Lady Shipley ; “and it is the nicest compli- 
ment that has been paid to me for years.” 

“You have been acquainted with Mr. Hardman only a few weeks, 
I believe ?” she said, with great contempt. 

. “Oh, as for that,” said the other lady, coolly, “I have often made 
a valuable friendship in a day. There is such a thing as love at first 
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sight; and why not fricndship? There’s Mr. Talbot, looking as if 
he agreed with me.” 

“It’s a beautiful picture, Lady Shipley,” he said, with wisdom; 
“and I think she must have been dreaming when she refused it. 
Such a miss—it is quite provoking !” 

“T always said, papa, if Mr. Talbot had been at home, your 
picture would have been lost to you for ever. He was too sensible 
to let such a chance slip.” 

“ Everybody seems to be down on you, Mrs. Talbot,” Lady 
Shipley said ; ‘‘ even your husband.” 

Oh, poor Livy !—her cheeks burning with shame and sympathy, 
her eyes flashing with indignity—she could have sunk into the earth. 
Her young lover—half discontented, as if he was disappointed at 
her new-born independence, remained aloof. She called him over. 

“When I get home to-night,” she said, “I shall write to you.” 

“ About what ?” he asked. ‘“ Why not tell me now?” 

“ T shall find it easier to write. All this is growing unendurable. I 
begin to see what I never saw before. You must choose your side. 
Everybody that is not with me, and with mine, is against me.” 

At this moment the Beauty was being led over to the piano, 
praised by no one so much as by Colonel Fotheringham. He was 
called on for.his famous song. He must sing it. He was not at all 
indisposed. Who was to accompany the famous song? He would 
have to accept his wife. She knew that; and, with a curling lip, 
hesitated whether she should consent. There was a short struggle. 
She might give him a lesson—put him down ; it would do him good. 
She would be no slave. It was time that she should vindicate her- 
self. Still, it seemed a petty shape of revenge. It was unworthy of 
her ; and she rose up for the duty. 

Suddenly Mrs. Labouchere stepped forward, with a smiling air. 

“My song; my song. It is my patent, and I really must. You 
must allow me, Mr. Talbot.” 

Immensely flattered, the foolish Beauty replied,— 

“Oh, yes. No one has such a good title as you, Mrs. Labou- 
chere. Oh, if you would 4 

“Would she? Of course she must,” Mr. Hardman said. “ Lord 
Bindley said as much at Bindley.” 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Labouchere to Mrs. Talbot, “if you zsés¢, 
I must give up my hobby. Indeed, I feel I ought.” 

“What nonsense!” said the Beauty, impatiently. “I can’t sing 
it to any one’s accompaniment but yours.” 
Olivia was beside him, and whispered,— 
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“Oh, poor mamma. Don’t!” 

He turned round angrily. 

“Tt’s intolerable,” he said. ‘I'm not going to be made a child!” 

Mrs. Labouchere caught the words, “a child.” 

“ Who will be bold enough to do ¢hat? No, you have too much 
spirit. J should not venture on such an attempt.” 

Something in her look, something in her tone—so meaning, so 
overflowing with significance—struck Livy, that it almost filled her 
heart with terror ; for in that moment the wings of the scene seemed 
to be drawn away, and there seemed to be revealed at her feet the 
abyss before her family, with all its dangers and terrors. It struck a 
perfect chill to her young soul, from the suddenness and unex- 
pectedness of the view. ‘There, at the edge—instead of the agree- 
able, conventional lady of society—was a hideous, ever-leering siren, 
whose skinny fingers seemed to clasp his arm, and try to drag him 
over, with a hideous marine coquetry. While he ——well, he was her 
foolish, good-natured Beauty of a father. 

His song, however, was sung—was received with the usual absurd 
enthusiasm ; and Lady Shipley rose up, and rushed over to con- 
gratulate. She—unconsciously, perhaps—drove one more nail into 
the coffin of their domestic happiness, 

‘“‘ My dear Mr: Talbot, you have a divine voice. How Mrs. Talbot 
must be enchanted at hearing you entertain your friends in this way. 
It must be charming.” 

Mrs: Labouchere was more and more emboldened. 

“ A prophet, or a singer, is nothing in his own country, or a¢ ome. 
We found out Mr. Talbot, and brought him forward. Mrs, Talbot is 
quite too diffident about his merits. By-and-by, we shall make him 
burst on the London public. I am laying the train already, Mr. 
Talbot. We know people that will be enchanted to hear: you. sing, 
that will get up parties for you—regular concerts. I say, and Lady 
Shipley thinks so, too, that it is a shame to have such a voice buried 
in the suburbs. He must be brought out.” 

“ Oh, he must be brought out,” said Lady Shipley. 

Delightful all this for the Beauty, who seemed to: murmur and 
quiver with satisfaction—not very distinctly though. Terrible almost 
for Mrs. Talbot, who had lost all her power of cut and thrust, either 
from helplessness, or from want of spirit. Something of her old 
training did not desert-her. 

The guests clustered round ; Colonel. Fotheringham—now an ardent 
friend and admirer—led him over, and once more the blushing 
Beauty gave out his famous song. A perfect roar of applause greeted 
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it, for, under pressure of his wrongs, and stimulated by public: support, 
he gave it out with unusual fire. He seemed to himself as if he was 
the statue of some public man on a pedestal: and it was.wonderful 
the secret indignation he felt towards those who grudged him his 
popularity. Mrs. Talbot, whose nerves and moral muscles seemed 
to be relaxing every hour, sat afar off, writhing almost. as her: enemy 
sat at the piano, and played without expression, and every:now and 
again looked up with smiling approval and approbation, into the 
face of the gentleman she was accompanying. Never had he sung 
so well, Mrs. Labouchere told him: low encouragement, “ beautiful! 
charming !” audible even to his wife’s ears, stimulated him. And at 
the end, flushed, victorious, he stood there, the centre of universal 
acclaim, and felt a resentful feeling against those who would not lend 
him their sympathies in his triumph. 

When he was done, she rose up to go. She interrupted the 
chorus of “ charming !”—“ admirable!” by asking for their carriage. 
Mrs. Labouchere, without rising from. the piano, :said carelessly, 
“‘ Why, we are only beginning the night ; we are going to have more 
songs.” 

“So sorry,” said Mrs. Talbot, with trembling lips, “to interfere 
with your plans, but it is late.” 

“ Not at all,” said the other, “ quite early, I assure you.. We can’t 
spare you, Mr. Talbot, I assure you... Can we, Lady Shipley ?” 

‘* My dear, he is a treasure... Such an organ... I assure you, Mrs. 
Talbot, you don’t half. value him, not half. Oh, sing .on, sing us 
more of your little things; Mr. Talbot.” 

“We must go,” said Mrs. Talbot, turning to her husband ; “ would 
you ask for the carriage ?.” 

‘Oh, folly, nonsense:!:” he said, in a testy whisper...‘ Don’t make 
a fool of yourself. You are ridiculous.” 

“ What?” 

“Don’t make. yourself a foo/,” he. repeated, his' eyes flashing, and 
forgetting. all his usual traditions of the gentleman ; “ you may go 
home if you like.” 

“You would not let us go. home by ourselves, would you?” 

“T don't mean to stir... I’m not a child to be ordered home «in 
this way !” 

Livy heard all this, every word. So did her lover, or her Za¢e lover, 
who made.a remonstrance. 

“Do stay a little longer... They are-all doing so.” 

“T tell you what,” Mrs. Labouchere -said suddenly, as if ‘from an 
inspiration, “ Lady Shipley will' ‘leave Mr. .Talbot at home; that’ will 
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satisfy Mrs. Talbot. Won't it ?” she added, addressing that lady with 
a sort of mocking and smiling air. ‘ Poor Mr. Talbot, he has all 
our sympathies. The school-gates are shut, I suppose, at midnight, 
and the master flogs all the truant boys.” 

*¢ Oh, how funny!” he said. 

“Not at all. There is no master and no flogging.” 

“I am going home with Lady Shipley. Tom will be quite enough 
to take care of you.” 

“ Papa, papa!” whispered Livy in an agitated way. “Oh, you 
will come, you must come !” 

He turned on her with an angry look. But he said nothing, and 
turned away. Mrs. Talbot carried out the poor attempt at a smile, 
and at indifference. Mrs. Labouchere, as it were, pressing on her, 
as she retreated, yet still restrained by perfect politeness, fired the 
last gun. 

* We shall take care of him. Perhaps we shall keep him prisoner, 
and shall not let him back till to-morrow.” 

“Stay the night ; I declare a very good idea,” said Mr. Hardman. 
“My dear Talbot, use no ceremony. We could put up regiments 
here.” 

The unfortunate Mrs. Talbot could not endure much more of this; 
all her strength and spirit was leaving her fast. She turned to go, 
and took her host’s arm. All the way down he kept chatting in his 
pompous way. “It makes no difference, ma’am, to us, who stay or 
who do not. We have always the spare rooms ready. Your husband 
would be very comfortable if he chose to remain,” &c. She did not 
hear. 

On their way back neither mother nor daughter spoke. Livy 
heard her mother’s sobs: in the darkness she could not see 
her face. She clung to her and clasped her again and again, 
and in that long agony came to a resolution which had dimly 
occurred to her before now, as the sole desperate solution of the 
crisis. As the carriage swept up their little avenue she had de- 
termined on it irrevocably. 

She said nothing of it to any one. Her mother was sobbing 
hysterically on the sofa. She was beaten—could never fight again. 
The long struggle was over. They were to sit up to wait for him 
to return. 

“Oh, heavens above!” said the wretched lady. “What have I 
done to deserve all this? It was a miserable day when these people 
came to this place; a more miserable one still when we contracted 
that wretched engagement. What infatuation was over us! Such a 
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‘degrading thing could only bring us misery. Oh, Livy, Livy, your 
happiness has cost us a terrible sacrifice.” 

Livy could only think of the conventional way of making light 
of all. 

‘‘ After all, dearest, what isit? He wishes to amuse himself.” 

“Wishes to amuse himself! Sport to him, death to me! He is 
gone, ruined ; lost to us! And, Livy dear, I do not grudge it to you, 
though your marriage has been bought so dear. But it is a sort of 
judgment on me; for there was a time when I used to sacrifice 
others, as carelessly as I am now sacrificed myself. You deserve to 
be happy, dearest, at any cost; for you have been a sweet, good 
child, and have done your best to make me happy. It has failed,” 

All this, it will be said, about a gentleman staying behind at a 
dinner party, to sing his little songs! But this acute lady of fashion 
saw further ; and saw, too, that the beginning of the end was at hand, 
That staying behind to sing his little songs meant far more. Then her 
daughter had left her. With a pang she thought how selfish all the 
world was. Here were two people, and their happiness, sacrificed 
for her. She ought to be grateful, indeed. But no one could grudge 
it to her. 

Absent some half hour, the young girl returned, smiling and cheer- 
ful. No signs still of the Beauty. It came to midnight—then one 
o'clock. The gates were closed. There could be no hope after 
that. The banner of defiance was flaunted in their faces ; he was 
losing even decency. Thena cold calm came over Mrs. Talbot, 
and, with a genuine Roman stoicism, she resigned herself, and went 
to her room. “4 

“Tom! Tom!” said Livy, eagerly—she had stolen down— 
“oblige me by running up the road and putting this letter in the 
pillar-box.” 

Tom got his hat, and took care to read the direction privately. 

“She be mortially in luf,” Tom said, “that she can’t wait till 
morning.” 


CHAPTER X. 


A GALLANT SACRIFICE, 


THE Beauty, indeed, had remained ; but came down next morning, 
feeling a little guilty. He had an uneasy feeling that he had taken 
some step that was foo bold, and might turn out dangerous. He 
awoke early and grew uncomfortable, and went down to walk out in 
the garden before any one was up, and think angrily over his wrongs. 

Vot, IV., N. S. 1870. ss 
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It was growing intolerable. He would not put up with preaching to 
him before people, insulting those who were kind to him, and going 
on in that ridiculous, stupid way, which no one else dil. Surely that 
business of the picture spoke volumes! Surely-—— 

“ Out so early!” saic the soft voice of Mrs. Labouchere, close 
behind him. 

She had a black lace scarf, Spanish fashion, about her head, to 
keep off the morning air, and looked brilliant, indeed ;—at least, 
foolish Mr. Talbot thought so. Here was one that really understood, 
and he could not but lke and feel grateful too. 

“T am so glad you stayed,” she went on; “even though I was 
sorry to: see Mrs. Talbot did not. Why is it that she is so set 
against every little thing that seems to give you pleasure? I assure 
you it is a subject of speculation with many ; and you are so gentle 
and quiet, and bear it so angelically.” 

“Oh, I don’t bear it, and won't. Of course, one doesn’t choose 
to make a fuss abont trifles, always. It’s not manners.” 

“Even that old viper, Lumley, said something about training, and 
all that. Malicious creature! I don’t know how to train ; I wish.I 
did. You would do nothing for me, with all my training.” 

. “I would do a great deal,” said the Beauty, proudly. ‘ You can’t 
imagine how I admire and like you. Since I have known you I seem 
to feel more independent. With you I have spent many happy hours; 
I assure you I have,” he added, bending, by way of his best compli- 
ment. ‘‘Someway, with you I am always so much at home, and so 
happy. Whereas, at home ? 

“Oh,” she said, with enthusiasm, “how kind—how nice—how 
good of youto say! That is the most welcome thing I have heard, 
I don’t know for how long !” 

“ How?” he asked, blushing. 

* It was natural and genuine, and I like it for that. It is long 
since I, much of the world as I have seen, have heard such. 
But can I tell you—out of what you must call my own séfishness— 
nothing else,—that in that kindness, as you consider it, to you, I 
have been consulting only my own humour—following my own whim, 
if you like to call it so.” 

“How do you mean?” said the Beauty, colouring still more. 

** You know, then, what sort of life has been mine. How full of 
trouble, and wretchedness, and misunderstanding. My hurried 
marriage with Aim. Yet even then your wife interfered; did her 
best to injure me. I have forgiven her for that, long ago. She must 
do me so much justice.” 
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“Tt was strange and unkind,” said the Beauty. “I never under- 
stood it.” 

“Did mortal ever hear of such unceasing persecution and 
venom?” she went on, growing excited. ‘Ever since that time, it 
has never relaxed a moment. I can see it in her face; it is con- 
suming her like a fever. You know that it embitters her life.” 

The Beauty did not deny it. 

“Well, then, finding nothing but this bitterness—this hollowness 
and deceit, on all sides—even in that venomous old creature, 
Lumley, whom I despise ; even he has his cast at me behind my 
back—it is mean, is it not ?—well, in all this cloud of odium I find 
something in you, of sympathy, and myself turning to you constantly, 
as something that I feel interest in—that I like to think of—that I 
turn to when absent. I cannot explain this—I know not what name 
to call it by ; but so it is. There it remains; and I should not care 
were Mrs. Talbot here herself for me to tell it to. ‘There is nothing 
to be ashamed of. I was a soldier’s wife—a brave man’s wife, and 
do not fear her or any one. She will not intimidate me. Had she, 
indeed, been gentle or womanly, I should have done anything for 
her. Vow she shall not get me beneath her feet. Never!” 

The Beauty was quite struck by her brilliancy and fire, as she 
made this long speech of defiance. Her cheeks glowed, and he 
thought he had never seen her looking so handsome. 

*‘ She would give the world,” went on Mrs. Labouchere “ that this 
marriage was never to be. It is hateful to, her—loathsome. She 
never thinks that it has your approval. You are above these pre- 
judices. You are not enthusiastic; but, having once accepted it, 
you are too much of a gentleman to try and draw back. I have seen 
that through the whole; I have, indeed. And that was another 
thing that made me like and admire you—your manly and straight- 
forward conduct.” 

“ How kind of you to say all this! Oh, yes; that was what I said 
from the beginning. Once consent, and then keep to it. In fact, I 
always insisted, when I saw signs of her wishing to draw back, that 
there should be nothing of the kind.” 

“TI thought so,” she said, enthusiastically. “I knew it. - Some- 
thing seems to me to have inspired you lately. I have been struck 
by the change.” 

“Yes,” the Beauty said, eagerly ; “I own it. Since I have known 
you, Mrs. Labouchere, somehow, I have felt so much happier ; and 
I find myself thinking when at a distance——” 

He stopped. 
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“ Yes,” she said, eagerly, as a curious, greedy look came into her 
eyes. “Yes; tell me that.” 

His eyes fell upon the ground. 

“Oh, I wish,” he said ; “I wisk that——” 

But he could not venture to say ¢ha¢ as yet. 

He remained silent. 

She waited a moment, then spoke herself. 

‘We both approve this marriage, for the same reason. You say 
it must be carried through, so do I. May I venture to say it? It is 
time that Mrs. Talbot should begin to learn a little of life from you ; 
and that bitter lesson is necessary.” 

“Oh, of course it shall be carried through. It is quite 
necessary.” : 

At this moment came in the day’s post—letters for everybody. 
Some for Mrs. Labouchere; while young Hardman suddenly ap- 
peared on the slope, looking a little heated—more angry than 
grieved. He came towards them hastily. 

“See this—see here, Rose. What does this mean, Mr. Talbot? 
Surely you can’t allow this? It is childish, unmeaning ; and after 
all that has passed.” 

He put the letter into the Beauty’s hand, who read it in wonder. 

It was from Livy. 


“‘ What will you think of me when I write you what I have deter- 
mined on, since being at your house? Determined, I say, after all 
that I saw there. Our marriage cannot be—can never be. I have 
made up my mind. I shall free those I love from a bondage that 
is hateful, and causing untold misery: and I care not what misery I 
cause myself if I do this. I think, too, that you have been changed 
since all this began. AsI told you, those who are against her are 
against me. I could sacrifice everything for them. I am made use 
of as something to torture them. Thank God, I have the means of 
stopping that. Good-bye. Forgive me, if I cause you any deep 
pain by this. “ Lavy,” 

“ What absurdity !” the Beauty said, angrily. ‘No consulting me 
either! It can’t be.” 

Mrs. Labouchere seemed utterly overwhelmed at what she had 
received. Her lips were curling with scorn, as she read. Hers 
ran :— 


“DEAR Mrs. LABOUCHERE,—My daughter Olivia has told me 
of the letter she despatched to you last night. As nothing will 
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change her purpose, I lose no time in letting you know how 
thoroughly I concur in the propriety of the step she has taken. 
The whole business was unsuitable: it never had my approbation, 
from the beginning ; but I was content to leave the matter to time. 
As you may wish to know the reason, which dear Olivia could never 
bring herself to tell, I may as well say frankly, that she has latterly 
begun to see things very much as I do—thank God for it ; and that 
she knows now the object for which the marriage seems to have been 
promoted. I congratulate myself on its having turned out in this 
way. Iam not sure, but vow, it will be for the best. 

“ Perhaps you would mention this change in affairs to Mr. Hard- 
man and Mr. Talbot, who is with you.” 


* Not worth while consulting you,” was her first remark. 

The Beauty was in fury. 

“‘ Never tired of insulting me,” he muttered: “They planned all 
this behind my back. But it shan’t be. What do they mean? What 
are they at?” 

Her eyes were fixed on the letter. 

“Would you wish vea//y to know? Then it is meant against you 
and me—against us. There is the whole truth for you, plainly 
spoken! She cannot match me at any other weapons, and so she 
takes this poor way of sacrificing her child. She can show you, too, 
that she can dispose of the most important matters without consult- 
ing you.” 

“ But she shall not. I know what all this is about. It will break 
Livy’s heart. Poor, poor child!” added the Beauty, with new-born 
paternal tenderness, “ to punish her in that way!” 

“Is it not strange,” she went on, “that this should have come 
just as we were-talking of that one subject. What a strange dislike,” 
she said, as if talking to herself, “and all because J like 7 

The foolish smile came on the Beauty’s lips. He was still the 
old vaingueur, irresistible, charming, able to subdue women’s hearts 
to himself. Here was this brilliant, transcendently clever woman, 
who was handsome, besides, and who had now for this long time 
past been gradually drawn under the influence of the spell. He was 
amazed as he looked back and. saw the whole steady course of the 
affair—her indifference at first, her almost dislike, then all giving 
way gradually to his seductive influence. As he looked at her, he felt 
his heart stirred in a way it hadn’t been for years with vanity and 
complacent love, and at the same moment felt a rush of bitter 
hostility against #zose—he chose to make it plural—whose whole life 
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seemed to be laid out for the purpose of annoying and worrying 
him. 

Now came out Mr. Hardman. “Why, what on earth is this? My 
son has just gota letter from your daughter about this marriage. 
Well, it is unfortunate.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said the Beauty; “I shall go home at once, 
and see to it. I shall take care that the matter is settled as it was.” 

“Oh, I don’t know that,” said Mr. Hardman, pompously. “I 
don’t want any chopping and changing of that sort. I wish it finally 
to be as it is now. Mrs. Talbot can’t be playing fast and loose with 
us in this way.” 

“ But it is not Mrs. Talbot ; she has nothing whatever to do with 

it. I'll settle it all.” 

“You, nonsense!” Mr. Hardman said, with something very like 
contempt. ‘“ The thing must remain as it is; I wish itso. And to 
tell you the truth, I am not at all sorry. Really, all the treatment I 
have had to put up with from your wife——” 

* But, father, you will not let it be said about the place that they 
have put us down in this way, broken off the match, as if we were 
some common people to be treated any way.” 

“Oh, nonsense! You needn’t say those sort of things. No one 
can treat me in any way,I can tell you. If Mrs. Talbot,” he still 
would ignore her husband, “were to come to me now on her knees, 
and implore me to change my mind, I would not.” 

“ This is all because you were in trade, and they think we have a 
trader’s soul. Perhaps we have,” she added, scornfully, “as they 
can treat us in this fashion. Now is your time to take your place, 
and show that you are above this treatment. Firmly and deter- 
minately insist on this agreement being carried out. Mr. Talbot, 
the girl’s father, requires it, too.” 

“ Oh, as for that, Mr, Hardman——” 

“‘T am the boy’s father, and I don’t want it, and I beg you won't 
interfere with me.” He never minded what he said before the Beauty. 

“No, we have not much pride, father,” she said. “We certainly 
show ourselves true children of the people.” 

“T don’t understand you, and don’t forget yourself,” he answered. 
**T am going over to Lady Shipley’s, and my son shall come with me. 
Get the carriage round, d’ye hear, John?” 

The young man came back timorously when his father was gone. 

“T see what the game is,” said she. “ Lady Shipley, indeed! But 
it mustn’t be! Have you no spirit, no regard for this girl, Mr. 
Talbot’s daughter, who gave you her affections ?” 
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“But she gives me up. Such a letter to write tome! Besides, 
why should you take this turn now? You know, you never approved 
of it, and would have given the world to see it broken off.” 

“T would. I own it here fearlessly, and Mr. Talbot knows it. 
He will do me the justice to say I have always been candid and 
frank to him. He knows how I disliked this, and why. There, go 
with your father on your mercantile expedition. Let us be traders 
to the end.” 

The Beauty strode into his own home with an unusual fussiness 
and dignity. ‘ Where are they ?”—“ Send them here !” &c. 

There was no need. Mrs. Talbot came gliding in, pale and worn, 
the marks of tears on her cheeks. The very act of her closing the 
door with a purpose made the Beauty uncomfortable. 

“‘ Now, what is all this?” he began. 

“*Oh, hush,” she said ; “‘ no matter about that now. We.must see 
about the future now. Tell me simply and calmly what is the 
meaning of this new course you have taken up? I ask a plain answer, 
and don’t be afraid to speak plain.” 

“ Afraid! Oh, that is all nonsense. I know you try to make me 
afraid.” 

“You poor, contemptible child, you shallow fribble! The: proper 
way would be to treat you as if you were not responsible.” 

‘Oh, come !” said he, bursting into a sort of “sputter” of rage. 
“‘T won't have this tone to me. What do you take me for? I have 
put up with it too long; such insolence and speeches, just as if I 
was a child.” 

“T disdain to argue with you; but wish simply to come to an 
understanding. My health is not eaual to this worry. I can’t be 
finding sense for you always, and watching to repair your mistakes. 
God knows it has gone on years enough. It must nowend. Livy 
and I wish for change of air. I assure you, the doctors ordered it to 
me months ago.” 

“T shan’t have Livy taken away. I am ‘not going to give into 
their foolish plan. Now she is to marry, now she sha’n’t; such 
chopping and changing! No wonder they take us for fools. She is 
tmy daughter, and the law gives me power over her,.and she sha’n’, 
stir. No! I will put it to ¢4af test. I will see who’s to be the child 
or cipher now. Just try it. For shame of yourself. To turn your 
daughter’s happiness into a—a—means of annoying a person you 
hate. But I won’t allow it. Here, where is she? Let me tell her so.” 

““No-o-0, no!” she said, rushing between him and the door; “not 
before her. It would kill her to hear us in this way.” 
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‘Kill her, nonsense! I’m going to bea child no longer, I can 
tell you. Let me ring the bell. Don’t stop me.” 

“You poor creature,” went on Mrs. Talbot, in a low husky voice. 
‘“‘T am ashamed of myself when I think how long I have made an 
idol of such an object. The precautions, the miserable, childish 
precautions I have taken. I am humiliated when I think of it. You 
are not worth it an hour.” 

“ How dare you——” 

* Don’t ! don’t forget what I am entitled to. I won't listen to it. 
It is like your weak soul, to have mistaken all my tenderness and 
watchings, for fear of yourself! Now, however, that is all at an end, 
and you must speak plainly. What is your course going to be, 
after this? I know what mine shall be.” 

“It shall be whatever I choose it to be. There!” said the Beauty, 
dismayed and most uncomfortable at this situation. ‘I’m not going 
to be a cipher in this house any longer.” 

*T ask you again, what is your course ?” 

“ And I tell you again, I sha’n’t be questioned and put down in 
that way. It’s all folly. It’s my wish, as the head of this house, that 
we should keep to this arrangement with the Hardmans, and I shall 
take care that it is done. And they are determined in it, too- 
Where’s Olivia? Here, Olivia, come here.” 

That poor fluttering heart was not far off. She heard the angry 
voices piercing upwards through the ceiling to her little bower, where, 
as every tone was raised higher, it made her young heart shrink. 
She was down in an instant. 

‘Listen, Livy,” said her mother, sternly. “Mr. Talbot, your 
father, wishes you to go back on that last step you have taken. Come, 
dearest child: do what you will about it. Think only of your own 
happiness.” 

** Oh, it is only yours, papa and mamma, that I care for,” sobbed the 
young girl. “It is terrible to see all this going on! I cannot bear 
it. I do not care what becomes of me, when you, dearest father and 
mother, are in this way.” 

“Oh, childish nonsense!” he said. “Iam not going to be made 
a fool of in my own house, I can tell you. To have the whole 
neighbourhood laughing at me. I think it was very uncalled-for, 
your taking this step without consulting me, your father,—very un- 
called-for.” 

“Oh, don’t, Beauty dearest,” she began, in a sort of agony. 

“And I must beg, too, that you will stop ¢tat/ I have put up 
with it too long. I tell you what: you have done a foolish thing, 
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and you must make up your mind to keep your promise, and marry 
that young man. Beauty, indeed!” 

“ Livy knows all that she said to me last night. She will not degrade 
her poor broken-hearted mother.” 

“T shall be master in my own house,” he said; “and if you dare 
to disobey me ‘s 

The agony in her face could not be described. Now she looked 
at him, not at her mother. 

“ Kill me, if you like, Livy!” said her mother. “ Think of your- 
self. I am weary. I long for rest, and the sooner it ends the better.” 

“Oh, yes, this is very romantic. I know the one who is weary, 
and who has suffered. I am sick of it too.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Talbot, fiercely, “that I could express the 
contempt I feel for myself—that I should have thought such a 
precious treasure worth the guarding,—that womanish nature of 
yours, which could be so upset by some ridiculous speeches. I do 
not despise you ; but I do myself, for my own blindness.” 

His voice trembled with rage. He seemed to spit forth these 
words: “ You needn't talk. I have heard stories enough about your 
adventures 34 


“Stop, stop!” she said, agitated. ‘Be generous before Aer. I 


” 


have been a good and devoted wife to you 

“Oh, we know all that,” he went on, sneeringly. “I am under 
no compliment because you accepted me. Every body knew the reason 
of that.” The malignant way in which he said this made Livy shrink 
and shiver within herself. Was this her loved Beauty, and not some 
loathsome and powerless adder, trying to sting? Was this what she 
had loved, worshipped, and reverenced? Oh Heaven above! what 
was to become of her, listening to these horrors ? 

The Beauty thought he had brought the matter to a point by his 
last speech, and like every foolish man, ‘ancied he had struck home 
where he had missed. “Come, now,” he said, with complacency, 
“do what I tell you at once. Get out the ponies, and we shall drive 
over.” 

“Livy, you know me, and what you said tome. You will not at 
this moment cease to be what you always have been—a good 
daughter ?” 

The Beauty was getting into a fury. “ JZy house, and my daughter! 
I'll not be treated in this way. Do what I tell you!” 

Our poor Livy, with distress and agony on her face as though she 
were called on to witness a death, and, indeed, here seemed to 
be a death of all that had been so dear to her, hovered in a 
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miserable uncertainty between father and mother, and knew not 
what to do. . 

“ A fine mother, indeed, to give lessons! I could tell some stories 
that I only learnt lately, and which have been kept from me all these 
years back. You were once a model daughter yourself!” 

Into the faded Chalon face came such a flush, so tender, and even 
modest, as though the unworthy charge, coming from Aim, had 
forced a rush of blood to that unfamiliar place. The look of physical 
pain—as though it had been some stab—almost extorted a cry from 
her child, who rushed to her, and putting her arms about her, by 
this simple act seemed to proclaim that she was driven to take part 
with her against all the world. Into that gentle face came a look 
of defiance and scorn. ‘The foolish father and husband—his breast 
fluttering in him with vexation and a little alarm—standing unde- 
cided at one end of the room ; that fair, excited lady and daughter 
at the other. A space stretched between. 

“Oh, for shame, father!” cried she, and it was the first time 
almost that she used that word ; “ for shame, father! Oh, mother 
dearest, I am with you always. I shall stand by you, and give:up the 
whole world for you. No one shall insult you when I am with 
you.” 

“Oh, a nice conspiracy,” sneered the Beauty. “Stand by each 
other as much as you like. I shall look to myself now. I have put 
up with it much too long.” 

He literally shrank from the look of contempt on his child’s face, 
and walked—slunk, rather—out of the room. 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES & INCIDENTS. 








WE are only in the second year of our New Series; yet death has 
taken from us two contributors of note. Last year we lost William Jerdan. 
He had written in the old numbers of Zhe Gentleman’s, no doubt ; this 
month a pen which belonged to our New Series is laid by for ever. 
Mr. H. H. Dixon died on Wednesday last. He was suffering froma 
painful and harassing disease when we enlisted his services; but he 
luved his. work, and received our proposition for a series of papers on 
sports and pastimes and rural life, as if we had secured to him a new 
lease of literary life. Mr. Dixon was educated for the bar; but he 
entered upon a journalistic career at an early age, his principal business 
having been in connection with 7he Mark Lane Express. He was more 
familiarly known as “The Druid.” His latest work, “Saddle and 
Sirloin,” was published this year. It is made up chiefly of a revised 
compilation of articles that have appeared in the paper just mentioned, 
The Royal Agricultural Society's Fournal, and.The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine. “The second part, ‘South,’” he says, in his preface, “ will (D.V.) 
see the light in the course of the present year.” It has pleased the 
highest Power of all that “ Finis” should come earlier than the author 
had arranged ; but our friend was always prepared for the end. He was 
a high-minded, kindly gentleman ; and his memory will live long amongst 
men who, loving rural life for its own sake, take a pride and a pleasure 
in the horse and the dog, uninfluenced by the mania for gambling. 





YE gentleman of England who dine at home at ease, bestow a minute’s 
thought upon their dinners on the seas. Lend an ear to the wails of the 
merchant sailor, who is most undeservedly the worst-fed being in Chris- 
tendom. The commonest labourer on the land can choose his food 
according to his means. The sailor, like a caged beast—and he is far 
less cared for—must take what is thrown to him. Bread made of blighted 
grain and damaged flour; mahogany beef, that may have any fault, so 
long as it does not positively stink; biscuit bought at a price that 
forbids the idea that it is made of edible meal, and stored in porous bags 
and leaky casks that are colonised by weevils and worms ; tea and coffee 
that actually spoil the good water in which they are infused ;—these are 
the qualities of nourishment doled out to poor Jack in his water-bound 
prison. Seldom do we hear of sailors’ grievances from themselves; but 
upon this one they have, in their own organs, lately spoken with deep 
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feeling ; and it is the duty of every echoing medium to resound their 
murmurs. Let, then, this assertion reach all ears it can: that if the food 
now being given by shipowners to their men went before a common 
market inspector, one half of it would be condemned as unfit for human 
mouths. The cause is clear enough. And the cure? That, too, is so 
obvious that it will surprise most people to hear that it is not provided for. 
Let seamen’s food be placed under inspection. The supplies shipped for 
emigrants, for troops, even for convicts, are officially examined. Is it not, 
then, a cruel neglect to leave the sailor to the mercy of his parsimonious 
purveyor ?* There may be talk about interference between employer and 
employed ; but was not the “ Lime-Juice Act” such an interference? For 
this Jack has expressed his warm thanks. He says, with reference to 
what he had before and after it came in force, that he could not under- 
stand how two things bearing the same name could taste so differently. 
That, it may be said, was a sanitary measure. Let the provision question 
be dealt with as a sanitary one,too. Bad food must cause what bad lime 
juice could not cure. 





Poor Faraday! It would seem that the Fates have interfered to 
prevent his having either a worthy biographer or a fitting memorial. Of 
lives there have been several more or less pretentious. First, after his 
death, came one from a foreigner, Professor De la Rive, the veteran 
electrician of Geneva, than whom, perhaps, no one could better appre- 
ciate Faraday’s labours. This memoir was brief and exclusively scientific. 
Next came a longer history, also scientific, from Professor Tyndall; but 
this was not a book for those who wanted to know the philosopher as a 
man out of the laboratory and the lecture room. By-and-by appeared 
the fragmentary obituary compiled by Dr. Bence Jones for the Royal 
Society, from Faraday’s diary and correspondence. This was very inte- 
resting ; but it was not in readable form, and, not being published in the 
common way, few people saw it, though some of the periodicals con- 
nected the leading facts into short narratives. Lastly, the same editor 
multiplied his extracts to the production of the two volumes entitled the 
“ Life and Letters of Faraday ;” but these, from their size and the form 
of their contents, must be regarded rather asa collection of materials than 
a digested biography. So, after all, a people’s book—not necessarily a 
popular book—on the boy’s struggles and the man’s achievements has 
yet to be written. Then with regard to the memorial scheme ; it does not 
seem to prosper. Some five or six months ago it was publicly announced 
that the subscriptions thereto amounted to 1,400/.; yet now, by the latest 
quotations, the sum remains the same. The committee appear to have 
been a little unlucky in forming their plans. The restriction of individual 
donations to amounts no higher than five pounds doubtless robbed the 
fund of many handsome contributions ; and it is more than probable that 





* In justice it must be stated that there are some shipping firms against whose 
provisions the seamen make no complaint. 
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the nomination of a particular sum led many to believe that that sum was 
a minimum limit, and that small intentioned subscribers were thus hin- 
dered from giving anything. Then, too, the form proposed for the 
memorial—a statue in Westminster Abbey or the British Museum—is 
considered inappropriate by many and by some ludicrous. They who 
knew Faraday’s mind recollect that he abhorred monuments ; they who 
knew his outward man can bear witness to its unfitness for statuesque 
reproduction. A portrait monument is not the thing. A fitting memorial, 
one that would symbolize the philosopher’s character for work as against 
show, would be a scholarship foundation, or a permanent fund for assist- 
ing philosophical students in Faraday’s branches of research, or for 
rewarding investigators and discoverers in the physical sciences. When 
the committee announce some such a plan of usefully perpetuating the 
philosopher’s name, and when they remind hesitating donors that the 
smallest contributions will be thankfully received, their labours will arrive 
at that beginning of the end which all who are conscious of the dangers 
of delay would be glad to see. 





Two popular errors have long existed concerning the history of the 
guillotine. Its invention has been credited to one Guillotin by name ; 
and he is said to have lost his head in the machine. The second idea 
has so often been refuted that we need not further allude to it. With 
regard to the first, there are still doubts. Certainly Guillotin did not 
invent the destroying angel: a mechanically-falling hatchet had been 
used, during the two centuries preceding its French adoption, by half the 
countries of Europe, even by England. But did he revive it or propose 
its employment to his government? It is answered, No. One French 
writer denies him all participation in the questionable honour, and gives 
the sole credit of the proposal to the physician Louis, after whom the in- 
strument was sometimes called /a petite-Louison ; while another party, 
wisely preferring a non-committal name, termed it the coupe-téte, which, 
by the way, was the nick-name of a French judge of the Jeffrey type. 
The reason for the revival of this disputation has been the question of the 
painlessness and momentary effectiveness of the falling knife’s operation. 
It is asserted that Louis advocated its use upon humane and physiological 
grounds ; he knew that the death thereby must be instantaneous ; that 
all feeling and intelligence must cease at the moment when the sanguine 
connection between the heart and the brain is severed. And it was the 
humanity of the process that ultimately carried it in the Assembly ; for 
the discussion on the point was long, and nearly terminated by the adop- 
tion of the gallows. Said the law reporter of the time (1791) “ The 
penalty of death ought to be exempt from torture and reduced to the 
simple privation of life ; your committee think that decapitation is the 
nature of death which departs the least from this principle ; death by 
hanging appears to be slower and consequently more cruel.” That Louis 
was correct in his conclusions has been within the past month re-proved 
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by two physicians who examined and experimented upon a victim’s head 
directly it was severed, and found that the ear, the eye, the nose were 
absolutely unimpressionable. The face exhibited no sign of pain; the 
impression on the countenance, with its open mouth and dull staring eyes, 
was simply one of stupor. It would occupy a long space to detail their 
tests for sensibility ; but they were all neutral in result ; and all completely 
negatived the absurd stories lately revived in connection with the lugu- 
brious subject. One thing only made the inanimate facial muscles 
twitch, and that was electricity; but it was certain that this was no 
voluntary movement, for, when the skull was sawn asunder and the brain 
removed, there was still a quivering in the features to which the current 
was immediately applied. 





SILK, sugar, tobacco, quinine ; these form a quartet of natural products 
of which recent philanthropists have advocated the home growth in 
Britain. If the Tenth Commandment is to be taken as applying to neigh- 
bouring nations, as well as individuals, then is it extensively broken in the 
matter of coveted trades and industries. Forty years ago strenuous efforts 
were made to introduce silk culture into England, or rather into Ireland ; 
but the worms would not thrive. Some new attempts are being made, and 
these have been so far successful that, during the past three years, a gen- 
tleman in Kent has reared a thoroughly healthy stock of silkworms at a 
cost that promises profit, and produced cocoons of fibre equal to the 
finest Italian samples. There does not appear to be any reason why this 
branch of industry-should not succeed with us: the French Inspector- 
General of Sericulture has given his opinion that our climate is well suited 
for it. We may feebly hope, then, at some time, to see the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s wool-sack covered with silk. As to sugar—beet-sugar—there is 
no such fastidiousness in the sweet red root as would prevent its being 
agreeably introduced to our soils ; and the culture ought to be remunera- 
tive, because after the sugar has been extracted the refuse substances 
supply two constant demands—the one, food for cattle, the other, mate- 
rial for paper manufacture. It is a fact that a small portion of home- 
grown beet-sugar already finds its way to the London market. Any pre- 
judice that may exist against this article, whether British or foreign, will 
gradually be removed as it becomes known that large quantities of it are 
now mixed with the cane-sugar that we consume. The tobacco plant 
would give us mild cigars, if we might grow it ; but, as the Government 
stated in the House of Commons one day last month, the revenue can’t 
afford to lose the duties on imported weeds. Lastly, as to quinine. The 
cinchona plant has been reared in England ; some interesting matters 
connected with its cultivation having recently been made known by Mr. 
J. E. Howard, a Fellow of the Linnzan Society ; but from what we can 
gather, the difficulties encountered in trying to give the plant its native 

resources are so great that it must be long before the price of the indis- 
‘ pensable medicine it yields is lowered by home supplies. 














CORRESPONDENCE 
OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 








AURORA POLARIS. 


Mr. URBAN,—It was my intention to have gone into certain investiga- 
tions before troubling you with a reply to “ Your Contributor’s” letter on 
the above subject in your December number, but as I am still unable to 
do so, I enclose a list of several of my papers* on meteorological and 
magnetic subjects, to some of which he may perhaps be able to refer. 

I must pass over the greater part of his letter ; and with respect to the 
question as to the height of the. aurora, I beg to state that the opinion I 
advanced is, that (although so varied) auroral appearances are similar to 
the rainbow, and that no two persons see identically the same, or at least 
that no persons at a distance from each other can be certain that they 
look upon the same appearance, and, therefore, that all observations. of 
the altitude of the aurora are useless. In support of this opinion I must 
refer him to my paper “ On the Height of the Aurora Borealis,” in No, 
87 (Oct. 1847—Jan. 1848) of the Edinburgh New Philosophical Fournal, 
in which, I believe, I have shown that Halley’s account, in the “ Philo- 





a ‘*Conjectures on the Cause of Rain, Storms, the Aurora, and Magnetism, 
with a Suggestion for Causing Rain at Will,” read at the meeting of the British 
Association at Glasgow, 1840. See British Association Report, and Atheneum 
for 1840 ; and in a pamphlet, 1841. 

**On the Cause of the Electricity of Steam.” Published in the Zdindurgh New 
Philosophical Fournal, 1844. 

‘* On the Phenomena of Evaporation, the Formation and Suspension of Clouds,” 
&e. Published in the Zdinburgh New Philosophical Fournal, 1845. 

**On the Cause of Storms and the Fluctuations of the Barometer,” Published in 
the Edinburgh New Philosophical Fournal, 1846. 

‘*On the Cause of Terrestrial Magnetism.” Published in the Zdindburgh New 
Philosophical Fournal, 1847. 

**On the Aurora, and Declination of the Needle;” and ‘‘On the Cause of 
Evaporation, Hailstones, and the Winds of Temperate Regions,” read at the 
meeting of the British Association at Oxford, 1847. See British Association 
Reports, and the Atheneum. 

**On the Height of the Aurora Borealis.” Published in the Edinburgh New 
Philosophical Fournal, 1848. In this paper the following corrections should be 
made: p. 84, line 5, for ‘‘80°,” read ‘*18°;” p. 88, last line, for ‘‘ or,” read 
‘fand;” p. 89, line 12, ‘little’? should be omitted. 

‘* On the Change of Temperature in Europe, and the Variation of the Declination 
of the Needle.” Published in the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, 1853. 

Pra Essay on the Cause of Rain, and its Allied Phenomena.” Published in 
1559. 
‘* A Lecture on the Storm in Wiltshire, which occurred on the 30th of December, 
1859,” given at a meeting of the British Meteorological Society, 1860. 
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sophica] Transactions,” of the aurora of March 6, 1716, proves that the 
appearances he describes were only local, although such were observed 
over a large portion of Northern Europe, Asia, and America ; and he him- 
self supposed that the auroral rays reached to such an enormous height 
as to be illuminated by direct rays from the sun so far below the horizon ; 
that Dr. Dalton’s celebrated calculation on the height of the aurora of 
March 29, 1826 (also published in the “ Philosophical Transactions”), tells 
the same tale, as he rejected the observations on the height, apparently 
taken with care at Edinburgh, Jedburgh, Hawick, and Kelso, because the 
aurora appeared at the same elevation from all those places, and made 
his calculations on observations which were mere guess work, and not 
worthy of a moment’s consideration ; and that the observations of Pro- 
fessors Challis and Chevallier on the aurora of October 24, 1847, are of 
the same character, as the corona appeared at Durham, in a direct line 
with a southern star, and at the same time 2° to the south of that star to 
Professor Challis at Cambridge. 

Professor Loomis states that observations gave a height to the aurora 
of 500, and not less than forty-six, miles from the earth’s surface ; and I 
would ask “* Your Contributor ” how he can account for the electric effects 
on the telegraph wires from an auroral cloud forty-six miles high? And 
how he can explain the elevation of vapour and its electricity to 500 miles 
in height? Which it must have been, if the theory now advanced by 
Professor Loomis be true, and the observations not deceptions ? 

As it appears that “Your Contributor” could only find a brief sketch 
of my theory in the “high-class scientific library ” he has the privilege to 
use, I may perhaps be once more tempted into print, and if so, I hope 
my paper may be deemed worthy of your notice ; and if you pass it over 
to the handling of “ Your Contributor,” I shall heartily wish “ more power 
to his elbow,” and say “Lay on, Macduff.”—I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, 

G. A. ROWELL. 
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